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Dotpain. ‘‘ What! go to sea, Secretary Wurtneyt Why, that might make me seasick!” 
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FRAUD. 


Messas. Harrer & Buorners are informed 
that persons  fateely representing themselves to be 
agents for Harper's Periodicals are soliciting 
subscriptions to Harpxr’s Wererxty, Harper’s 
Maeazing, Harper’s Bazar, and Youne 
Prope, at unauthorized rates, giving receipts in 
the name of Harrer & Brotuers. 

To prevent the loss of money by such misrep- 
resentations, it is requested that, in —— 
parties assuming to represent 

sRoTHERS, payment be made by Bank Draft or 
Post-office Money- Order, pay le to the order of 


a 
Harper & Brornrrs, Vew York. 


“Hanxpre's Youne Prorie seems to be very much what a serial for 
youngsters onvht to be....The stories, and the sketches in history, from 
travel, and from nature, are written with simplicity and seuse.”—The 
Graphic, London. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


An 


The current number, issued June 2, containa the first installment 
of the new serial story, entitled 


“INTO UNKNOWN SEAS.” 
By Davin Ker. 


It is accompanied by a front-page engraving after a drawing by 
THULSTRUP. 

A full-page picture by Frost illustrates the games of the Inter- 
acholastic Athletic Association of New York, which are described by 
Ma w Wuirr, Jun., in an article headed “ Rival School Ath- 
letes.”” 

Cotonrt Taomas W. Knox gives some excellent advice on the 
proper care of dogs ; Mr. Jonn R. Coryrwi describes the construe- 
tion of a“: Novel Home-made Yacht” ; Mr. Attan Forman contrib- 
ules a humorous story, entitled “ Mr. Thompson and the Woodchuck,” 
with an illustration by W.H. Hype. 


Harren’s YounG Propie, $2 00 per YEAR. 


A specimen copy of Hanexr’s Youna Prorie will be sent on 
receipt of four cents in postage stanips, 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


New_York, Sarvurnar, June 6, 1885. 


THE STATE ELECTION, 


N° New York Legislature for many years has had 
IN so bad a reputation as that which has just ad- 
journed, and for which the Republicans were respon- 
sible by their large majority. On the other hand, the 
Democratic Governor has made the reputation of a 
mere party politician trying to “‘ play his card,” so as 
to secure the nomination for the Governorship. In 
other words, the winter’s work at Albany has helped 
neither party, but has shown still more distinctly 
than ever how little either party, as such, stands for 
an intelligent policy or for honest government. In 
this situation the action of the first nominating State 
Convention of the autumn will go far to decide the 
result of the election. If the Democratic nominations 
sif6uld be made before the Republican, and should 
offer as candidates only the ordinary Democratic pol- 
iticians, the Republican Convention would not feel 
the necessity of doing better, and would probably pre- 
sent candidates of the same kind. In that event, the 
campaign would be listless, and the chances of success 
would be largely with the Democrats. The reason is 
that the Republicans have done nothing since the de- 
feat of last year to restore the prestige of-the party, 
but, on the contrary, by the character and conduct of 
the Legislature, and by the tone of Republican or- 
gans and orators, have shown the Independent voters 
that their support is not wanted, while despite the 
equally ill conduct of the Democrats in the Legislature, 
and the politics of the Executive Chamber, the ad- 
ministration of Mr. CLEVELAND has made an excel- 
lent impression, and has entirely disproved the asser- 
tions of those who prophesied that enormous evils 
must result from his election. 

Against the general good impression of the Demo- 
cratic administration the Republicans in New York 
have nothing to show as an offset but the Legislature 
and its doings, and under those circumstances, in a con- 
test of the two party machines, the Democratic would 
have the advantage. If, however, the Democrats 
should nominate a candidate who is known to be in 
full sympathy with Mr. CLEVELAND, the Republicans 
would be compelled to select a man of the highest 
character and political significance, who might be ac- 
ceptable to the Independent Republican voters. This 
would assure to the State, whatever the result of the 
election, a Chief Magistrate who could be trusted to 
baffle bad legislation of every kind. Moreover, the 
election of either candidate, under these circumstances, 
would be a vote of approval of the reform principles of 
the President. The success of any Democratic candi- 
date who might be named would not be a “‘ vindication” 
of the President, because he has even bitterer enemies 
in his own party than in the other. The most trench- 
ant party verdict against the President would be the 
success of a Democratic candidate in New York who 
was known to be really hostile to his,reform convic- 
tions and principles. 
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The’ next. three years in this State will be of the 


‘most vital importance to reform. During that period 


the effort which was made in New York, and which 
is now making in Massachusetts, in the words of one 
of the trading politicians, ‘‘to break up the whole 
d——d thing,” will either succeed or fail. If the des- 
perate tricks and hostility of the spoils peddlers should 
be baffled for that time in this State,.and the President 
should hold fast, which there is no reason to doubt, the 
reform would be so firmly established in operation, 
and so warmly sustained by public opinion, that it 
could not be easily disturbed. Against such a State 
Legislature as that of this year the Executive Cham- 
ber would be the citadel of honest administration and 
political fidelity. If the Republicans should nomi- 
nate a candidate who is in himself the guarantee of 
the same sturdy constancy to reform which Governor 
CLEVELAND showed, they would probably succeed, be- 
cause of the greater general confidence, not in Repub- 
lican politicians or management, but in the wider dif- 
fusion of the reform sentiment among Republicans, 
and because the election would be a vote of confidence 
in the President. The election in New York will be 
undoubtedly decided by this question. It is the vote 
or the abstention of the reformers which-will elect the 
Governor. If the Republican managers think that 
they can arrange the matter with the discontented 
Democrats, the Irish Catholic voters,-and the liquor 
vote, they will be as seriously disappointed as they 
were last year. If they had succeeded early in this 
year in defeating Mr. Evarts, who was believed to 
be friendly to reform, they would have sorely wound- 
ed the party. If they shall succeed now in identi- 


fying the party, by the nomination of any candi- ) 


date but a distinct representative of reform, with re- 
actionary and essentially un-Republican tendencies, 
they will find plenty of Republicans of the same met- 
tle as the scratchers of °79, the abstainers of ’82, and 
the Independents of ’84—Republicans, as the party 
managers and organs have learned, whom the most 
frantic vituperation and lying and ridicule do not 
in the slightest degree disturb. 


THE BLUE AND THE GRAY, 


In the midst of the echoes of the eloquence of Union 
orators on Decoration Day it is pleasant to hear an an- 
swering strain from a Confederate orator upon the 
Confederate Memorial Day, which occurs a month be- 
fore ourown. Mr. W.H. FLEMING delivered an ad- 
dress at Atlanta at the close of April, in which he 
considers the probable judgment of history upon the 
Confederate soldier and his cause. He holds that 
the essential question was the nature of the govern- 
ment. It wasaconflict between the doctrine of State 
rights and centralization. There was undoubtedly a 
question of the exact nature of the dual system of the 
Union. But, in our opinion, that was not, as Mr. 
FLEMING thinks, the moving cause of the war. Ex- 
cept for slavery, the exact nature of the government 
would have been a point of casuistry. 

We may concede, however, that the national senti- 
ment was stronger in the non-slave-holding States, 
and history will take account of that fact. But the 
interest of the discourse is its frank and manly state- 
ment of truths, which is of itself, under the circum- 
stances, an evidence of high character and courage, 
and which fully justifies Mr. ScHuRz’s report in his 
New South. Thus the orator says—and we beg him 
to remember that ‘‘ the South” is an undesirable polit- 
ical term— | 

“ But, however well justified the South may have been, according 
to human nature, to custom, and the Constitution, in taking the 


steps she deemed wisest for self-preservation, nevertheless it is a sol- 
emn fact that this great country, in the.onward march of events, had 


grown out of the institution of slavery, and, if you will pardon the | 


seeming sacrilege, had grown out of the written Constitution as it 
bore upon that subject... .Slavery at last was doomed, and, amid 
the tempest of war, God in his providence laid the axe at the root 
of the tree, and it fell. ... 

“ Without abating one jot or tittle of loyal devotion to the mem- 
ory of our Confederate dead, we can here, in the presence of their 
graves, turn our eyes to heaven and exclaim: Thank God! slavery, 
that material curse and moral incubus, has been lifted from our 
land. Thank God! that black cloud has vanished from our sky. 
Yes, even though it could spend its fury only in the lightning and 
thunder of war.” 

The orator anticipates the continuance of the conflict 
between centralization and State rights. But he says: 

“ No State will ever again resort to secession from the Union as 
a remedy for wrongs, present or prospective. That much is settled 
forever. Mr. Wessrer’s prayer is answered, for the sun will never 
again shine upon ‘the broken and dishonored fragments of a once 
glorious Union, upon States discordant, dissevered, belligerent.’ ”’ 
Contrast with the manly and honorable tone of the 
speech of Mr. FLEMING the following remarks from 
the Freeman, a Republican paper published at King- 
ston, in New York, which, in our judgment, most 
grossly misrepresent the feelings of the truest Repub- 
licans, and which the Pratt Post of the Grand Army 
of the Republic at Kingston strongly denounced. 
The Post with the civic authorities had invited among 
the orators two Democrats, one of whom was Mr. 
SCHOONMAKER, and this is the comment of the Free- 
man: 

“The memory of the dead soldiers is not in the th ts of the 
men who have new got control of the a ts. -Two peoul- 


iarly despicable creatures will address the crowd in the evening, it 
being presumed that by that time it will have become so drunk as 
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to-be unable to discriminate between the talk of a traitor and th 


of a patriot. Now the rebels are in-control at Washington, «.. ; 
these men are coming forward to tell you that they are the patri: 
and you the rebels of the new dispensation. ber your m.». 
hood. You have fought better mén—men-who were not like t},, ., 
cowards and sneaks as well as traitors—with bullets and-bayon_ 
Now fight the miserable scoundrels with the overwhelming wea)... 
of your contempt.” | 


Mr. FLEMING, we understand,.is a young man, a)\\] 
his speech shows a spirit in the young men of |).. 
Southern States, a patriotism and generosity of f..’- 
ing, which are very far removed from a sullen 4)):| 
stupid Jacobite devotion to a lost cause. It meri; 
from honorable men in the Northern States somethii)).- 
else than sneers at Confederate brigadiers and the ».. 
bellion in the saddle. As it was long ago obsery::] 
that the constant appeal to the cries and passions «1:- 
gendered by the great antislavery conflict and by tlie 
fiery struggle of the war came, not. from the soldic;s 
on either side, but from those who staid at home, 
so it is the mere politicians and dull partisans who 
can see no difference between ’50 and 60 and thie 
war, and ’85 with slavery abolished twenty years avo. 
There are those in the Northern States who still fee] 
toward the citizen of a Southern State as in the dark 
days of the Fugitive Slave Law and the border ruf- 
fians of Kansas we used to feel toward the Southern 
slave-holder and the fire-eating bully in Congress. 
Devotion to a glorious cause achieved has become a 
kind of sectional hatred. But it must not be mistaken 
for patriotism. We do not suppose that slavery and 
the war have left no baneful results in the Southern 
States. But we do suppose that the interests of liber- 
ty and good government do not require that citizens 
of the Southern States shall be treated as rebels and 
enemies lying in wait for vengeance. 


CHANGE OR REFORM. 


THE Post-office Department is really the great pat- 
ronage department, because it reaches into every lit- 
tle village and settlement in every part of the coun- 
try, and is centralized at Washington. The Post- 
master-General’s letter, therefore, has attracted more 
attention than any other document which has pro- 
ceeded from the Administration. It was intended 
evidently to placate the politicians who insist that 
the post-offices ought to be immediately taken from 
Republicans and given to Democrats. In proposing 
to inform himself in regard to removals and appoint- 
ments by relying upon the representations of Repre- 
sentatives and Senators, although he does no more 
than General GARFIELD in his letter of acceptance in- 
timated that he should do, the Postmaster-General 
strengthens one of the worst evils of the spoils sys- 
tem by confirming patronage in the hands of mem- 
bers of Congress. He can not safely depend upon the 
advice of members of Congress in regard to the post- 
offices, both because it is not disinterested ’and can 
not be trusted, and because it is an improper con- 
fusion of the functions of a legislative and an execu- 
tive officer. 

The letter, moreover, to carry out the views of tlie 
President, should have stated distinctly that, as oflli- 
cers were to be removed for certain offenses, no Dem- 
ocrat would be appointed, however strongly recom- 
mended, who was offensive in the same way. Even 
the President may be deceived upon this point, as ap- 
pears in the case of Mr. Ham, who was recently ap- 
pointed Postmaster at Dubuque, and who was sere- 
naded upon the occasion, not by the citizens of Du- 
buque, but by the Key City Democratic Club. The 
address of the club very properly stated that it be- 
lieved the Postmaster’s appointment to be due to thie 
fact that he was ‘‘an honorable, upright, and capable 
man, a good neighbor, and a most trustworthy citi- 
zen,” as we have no reason to doubt that he is. But 
instead of accepting the statement as correct, Mr. Post- 
master Ham proceeded to say that he believed 


“his appointment presaged the policy which he knew from con- 
versation with President CLxveLanp and Postmaster-General V1L4s 
would be followed, and that was to appoint Democrats to office as 
rapidly as was compatible with the good of the public service, 
which was and should be the first consideration, and this was tlic 
policy Mr. Ham had resolved to adopt in his administration of tlic 
post-office. He was a believer in the old Jacksonian doctrine that 
‘to the victors belong the spoils.’ He thought that an army o! 
patriots, like a force in the field, had to be fed.. Mr. Ham was 
also opposed to retaining Republicans in office on the score that 
they were very excellent gentlemen. If requested he would see 
that the petitions of such men to be retained in office were prop- 
erly filed, but he could not sign such petitions, for he believed that 
capable men to fill the offices could be found in the Democratic 
ranks. Neither was he in favor of rewarding with office those 
Democrats who have kicked over the traces too often, as he be- 
lieved the faithful adherents to the party were entitled to the fruits 
of the victory.” 


Talk and actions of this kind in a Republican would 
be held justly to show offensive partisanship. It is 
for acting upon such views of a post-office, not as an 
agency of the public service, but of party discipline 
and reward and punishment, that the President and 
the Postmaster-General have announced that Repub- 
licans ought to be removed. But mere change from 
an obnoxious Republican to an equally obnoxious 
Democrat is the very essential evil which the people 
of this country propose to reform. The Postmaster- 
General's letter is an indirect tribute to reform, be- 
cause it assumes that removals are not to be made 
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merely upon the ground of Republicanism, but for a 
proper reason. That is a just deference to the strong 
reform sentiment of the country. But if it should 
prove to be only a pretext for change, that sentiment 
will be neither deceived nor silent. In every com- 
munity it will be known whether the removal and the 
new appointment involve a change which for the 
reasons stated ought to have been made, and which 
promises improvement, or whether it merely substi- 
tutes a Democratic politician for a Republican. The 
Administration and its party will be largely judged 
in every village of the United States by the change or 
retention at the Post-offices. If the Democratic mem- 
ber of Congress in the district is to decide the matter, 


that judgment may be easily anticipated. 


NO CENSUS THIS YEAR. 


GOVERNOR HILL has made a serious mistake in de- 
clining to sign the Census Bill, and so preventing the 
legislative apportionment. His objection to the col- 
lection of statistics may have been very sincere, and 
he was not a dictator in stating and maintaining his 
view with all his constitutional awithority. But 
when he had re-assembled the Legislature, and the re- 
sponsible majority insisted upon its view, the impor- 
tance of the census is such, and the difference of opin- 
ion between him and the Legislature involving no 
principle, he might well have yielded, and, while re- 
stating his view, signed the bill. 

The Governor’s attempt to make the difference a 
party question is futile, and the other questions of 
petty patronage between him and the Secretary of 
State have disappeared. The result is that the Gov- 
ernor deprives the State of a census and of a proper 
electoral apportionment, and gives it nothing in re- 
turn. His original constitutional objection does not 
hold against the long line of precedent, and the the- 
ory that the Legislature in special session could only 
pass such a bill as-his proclamation indicated is un- 
tenable. 

The Governor's view of the veto power is unsound. 
The anomaly of giving to an executive officer a legis- 
lative authority equal to that of two-thirds of one 
House of the Legislature is evidently not meant to in- 
terfere with the popular will, as represented by the 
majority, upon questions which are substantially in- 
different, like that of the scope of a census and the 
manner of taking it. The Governor having asserted 
his position, can properly yield, and leave the respon- 
sibility with the majority. Even his own party will 
not support the Governor in the present veto; and if 
he had any thought of its possible bearing upon the 
nomination for the Governorship, he will discover 
probably that he has not promoted his chances of se- 
curing it. 


THE ATTACK UPON MR, LOTHROP. 


Tur New York Tribune recently published an article 
which the chief Republican journal in Michigan, the De- 
troit Post, in the city of Mr. LorHrop’s residence, declined 
to publish. . It consisted of a citation from an opinion of 
Judge Potrer, in the New York Court of Appeals, in 1854, 
from the views of which a majority of the judges dis- 
sented, while upon other grounds they concurred in the 
judgment rendered. The opinion of Judge PotTer.alleged 
“fraudulent concealment” against Mr. LOTHROP in @ case 
of claim for money which he had argued for the Phenix 
Bank in New York. This is happily one of the cases in 
which character avails, and those who knew Mr. LorTurop, 
and who now for the first time heard the charge, were no 
more disturbed by it than they would have been if they had 
heard the charge that Senator EDMUNDS had been guilty 
of forgery or CHARLES SUMNER of taking bribes. They 
awaited the explanation. 

Mr. LoTHROP at once published a clear and simple and 
conclusive statement. He said that having made his argu- 
ment upon the facts submitted to him by his clients, and 
with the explicit assurance of the late Mr. THoMAsS TILEs- 
TON, then president of the Phenix Bank, that not one cent 
of the claim for which he contended had been paid, and 
having made his argument with the strongest conviction 
of the justice of the claim which he advocated, the whole 
amount was awarded to the bavk. Some time afterward 
it appeared that certain facts had not been disclosed to the 
Board, and that part payment had been made to the bank. 
“In this concealment,” says Mr. Lorurop, “I had no part 
nor lot, except that I was the attorney of the bank, and did 
not disclose wha#/1 neither knew nor suspected.” He adds 
that he has always supposed Mr. TiLESTON to be equally 
ignorant. at settled the matter. There is no pretense 
of proof, direct or indirect, that Mr. LorHrop made any 
“ fraudulentConcealment,” or knew of the payment which 
had been made many years before. There is on one side 
the assertion of Judge PoTTEr, in whose views the majority 
of his associates did not concur, and on the other the life 
and character of Mr. LorHrop. As the Detroit Post truly 
says, he “could not have been a dishonest man in 1853 with- 
out showing his real character in other trausactions since 
that time.” 

On the day after the publication of this matter in the 
Tribune, a Republican member of the Michigan House of 
Representatives offered the following resolution, which was 
adopted by a unanimous and rising vote: 


“ Resolved, That the people of Michigan are fully aware of the 
integrity, rectitude, and blameless life of Hon. G. V. N. Loruror, 
United States Minister to Russia, and feel that he needs no vindi- 
cation in the community where he has lived so long; but inas- 
much as he has been calumniated by strangers through @ sensa- 
tional and reckless press, the Legislature of Michigan, speaking 
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for the State, desires to reiterate to the country its profound re- 
spect for Mr. Lorsrop, its high estimate of his character and abil- 
ity, and to spurn the aspersions which have been cast upon him, 
and to again congratulate the President and the people of the 
United States on an appointment which in so eminent a d 

secures to the public service a gentleman well fitted by his purity 
and commanding talents to cast honor up@® the country which he 
will represent in foreign courts.” , 


At a meeting of the bar of Detroit, after warm speeches 
of commendation from the senior State and from the United 
States District Judge, resolutions of the same unqualified 
character were unanimously adopted. We do not recall an 
aspersion of the character of a distinguished citizen more 
promptly and effectually disposed of. Mr. LorHrop has no 
reason to regret the resuscitation of an assault upor his 
personal character, of which, had Judge Potrer known 
him, it is but fair to assume that the jndge would not have 
been guilty. 

The Times recalls, also, the fact that the majority of the 
judges of the Superior Court, which first heard the case, 
entirely exonerated Mr. LOTHROP. 


** DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT.” 


Mr. ALBERT STICKNEY’s True Republic showed an ardent 
and active mind, apt for political speculation, and its clear, 
crisp, and incisive style left no doubt of his meaning. This 
is equally true of his Democratic Government, which is just 
issued by the Harpers, and which is full of the suggestions 
of a keen observation. It is not a ponderous treatise, but 
a small and convenient book, which singularly stimulates 
the reader’s attention. 

This is not surprising, since it is the work of a very clever 
man, who, as he says, hopes to convince the reader that there 
must be a thorough reorganization of our whole political 
system if we intend to have wise, honest, and efficient ad- 
ministration. Our present constitutional scheme, in Mr. 
STICKNEY’s judgment, has developed a tyranny, not of men, 
but of system, which prevents the government from repre- 
senting the popular will, and concentrates all political in- 
itiative and activity in the hands of a class of professional 
politicians. No patching or fragmentary reform, he thinks, 
will answer, and the proper remedy is a Constitutional Con- 
vention, which shall recast the frame of the government 
upon certain principles which he sets forth. The people, 
or authorized citizens in primary assemblies, are to select 
representatives to other assemblies, which will name all 
legislative and executive officers, who will hold office until 
the proper primary assembly removes them, and who will 
appoint all their subordinate agents. The present Congress 
will be resolved into one House, with no voice whatever in 
the President’s appointments, but it will control and re- 
move the President, 

Such a summary of course can do no justice to the scheme 
which the author advocates and explains with great ad- 
dress. Whatever may be thought of his remedy—and the 
most obvious criticism is that it is not according to the gen- 
ius of the English-speaking race, which amends and ad- 
justs, and does not begin de novo—the author makes a very 
strong statement of the fact, which is perceived by all 
thoughtful observers, and which is the impulse of reform, 
that the serions and threatening trouble in our practical 
polities is the “machine.” It is very interesting to see how 
a fearless student of political tendencies and workings like 
Mr. STICKNEY reaches the same conclusions with those of 
other public-spirited citizens who aim at specific reforms 
of the existing system rather than a recasting of the whole. 
His little book, with Mr. Fiske’s American Political Ideas, 
is well worthy of careful reading and consideration. 


THE VICE-PRESIDENT AND REFORM. 


Tne St. Louis Republican, a Democratic paper, charges 
President Wurre, of Cornell, with making an unqualifiedly 
false statement in saying that “it is an open secret that 
Mr. HENDRICKS is opposed to civil service reform.” The 
Republican says that the Vice-President is in favor of civil 
service reform principles so far as the law goes, but is op- 
posed to the retention of Republicans in the offices they 
hold at present. If the Republican will recur to Mr. HEN- 
DRICKS’s speech in Brooklyn just after the election, it will see 
that President WHITE is precisely correct, and that the 
Vice-President is in no sense of the term a friend of civil 
service reform. 

If it will then turn to Mr. CLEVELAND’s letter of accept- 
ance it will find that he says: “The selection and retention 
of individuals in the public service should depend upon 
their ascertained fitness and the valne of their work, and 
they should be neither expected nor allowed to do question- 
able party service.” It will find, also, that in his letter to 


the Reform League, Mr. CLEVELAND says: 


“There is a class of government positions which are not within 
the letter of the civil service, but which are so disconnected with 
the politics of an administration that removal therefrom of present 
incumbents, in my opinion, should not be made during the terms 
for which they were appointed, solely on partisan grounds, and for 
the purpose of putting in their places those who are in political 
accord with the appointing power.” . 


The Republican as a party organ will thus see that if 
Mr. HENDRICKS is opposed to the retention of Republic- 
ans in the offices they now hold, Mr. CLEVELAND, the official 
head of the Democratic party, is not opposed to it. Mr. 
HENDRICKS does not conceal his hostility.. In public places 
he has been heard to denounce the law which the Republic- 
an says that he favors, and to misstate its details, showing 
that he did not understand it. Mr. HENDRICKS was nomi- 

_ nated, as the Vice-President often is, to prapitiate the mi- 
nority of the Convention. He represents the Democratic 
Bourbons, and Mr. CLEVELAND the progressive Democrats. 
The two forces are contending in the Democratic party, as 
they have been long contending in the Republican party, 
and we are very sure that Mr. HENDRICKS would not thank 
the St. Louis Republican for suggesting that he favors any 
other reform in the civil service than turning out every 
Republican because he is a Republican, and replacing him 
with a Democrat because he is a Democrat. 
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Oxr of the most thoughtful shoe-dealers in the United States 
lives in this city. He has been very successful, and the secret, he 
says, is as follows: “‘ When a lady customer wants a pair of twos, - 
I a give her a pair of two-and-a-ha!lfs, but call them one-and- 
a-halfs.”’ 

—A gentleman well known in this city as a connoisseur and pa- 
tron of art owned one of the valuable pictures that were recently 
mutilated by vandals at the Royal Academy Exhibition. The work 
was insured at its full value, but on inquiry he ascertained that 
his policy did not cover acts of vandalism. 

—Mrs. Custer’s Boots and Saddles has been received by the for- 
eign critics with a greeting not less warm than that which wel- 
comed it in America.! The Academy recommends it as “one of the 
best books of the kind which has ever come before us.” “ Mrs. 
Custer supplies us with an extremely interesting, and, as far as 
we have been able to test it, very accurate picture of army life on 
the plains.” The value of the book is increased by “a hundred 
matters which only a lady would think of describing,” and the first 
impression made by a perusal is “‘ the vastness and varied character 
of the New World.” . 

—The Princess Louise opened recently an interesting exhibition 
of work made by persons in a thickly populated district during 
their leisure hours. Her interest in the affair had been so active 
and unselfish that one of the visitors remarked to a lady that there 
was “not a man who has seen her to-day who would not die for 
her” — which recalls the times of the Hungarians and Marta 
THERESA. 

—The income of the late Earl of Dudley was $500,000 a year 
for half a century. But for many years his health had been bad 
and his reason impaired, and people who saw him sad and silent 
in his carriage beside the celebrated Countess of Dudley, his beau- . 
tiful wife, were wont to pity him. 

—A recent voyager around the Cape of Good Hope reports 
that in December last, on deck, at mid-day, under the vertical sun, 
the thermometer was 36°, and that he wore both summer and win- 
ter flannels, a chamois waistco»* a great-coat turned up at the 
neck, and lined gloves. He wondered what the doctors are about 
when they recommend to invalids with weak lungs a voyage 
around the Cape, especially as soon after leaving Teneriffe the 
temperature, which had been 83°, began falling, and a strong south- 
east trade-wind blew in his teeth. 

—Thie citizens of Elizabeth, New Jersey, without distinction of 
party, recently presented $1000 to Mr. Frank Beregy, for four 
years the attorney of the city, in recognition of his services in 
bringing about a settlement of the long-vexed debt question. In 
accepting the gift Mr. Bergen told a bright story about General 
Butter, who, when conferred with about the matter, said: “Only 
one town ever met this debt question squarely. That was Bagdad, 
Iowa. It got into debt to build a railroad, and when shingled and 
plastered with Judgment taxes, it concluded # move four or five 
miles further West. The inhabitants put their houses on rollers, 
and left Bagdad to their creditors.” | 

—Miss CLEVELAND, the President’s sister, is about to publish a 
volume of her public lectures and letters. She is a logician and a 
reformer, and her style abounds in pictorial and impassioned periods. 

—Some of the youthful letters of the late Lord Beaconsrizip 
contain such characteristic passages as these: “ Look at me; here 
you see a man who is quite willing to boast of being what every 


) one else would despise, if only he can thereby convey to the world 


that he despises it much more than it can despise him.” “To 
govern men you must either excel them in their accomplishments 
or despise them; I do the latter.” “ With the united assistance 
of my English, Spanish, and fancy wardrobe I sported a costume 
in Yanina which produced a most extraordinary effect on that cos- 
tume-loving people.” 

—While Mr. E. A. Apsry is delighting the public with his water- 
color drawings, Mr. Du Maurier has so failed with an exhibition of 
one of his that the Spectator regrets “ that he should haye left the 
medium in which he is a master to exhibit in one in which he shows- 
to disadvantage.” 

—Not fifty miles from London (says Mr. Lapovcnerx in Truth) 
there is a rural postman who, twenty years ago, was thought to be . 
medically unfit for a permanent appointment. He was therefore 
made a temporary letter-carrier. His wages are twelve shillings a 
week. He has to walk thirty-five miles a day. He is liable to in- 
stant dismissal, is not eligible for any pension, and enjoys no an- 
nual holiday. In Evgland we do not buy or sell our slaves; we 
only hire them temporarily. 

—London Standard: “ We have a proverb that good daughters 
make good wives, and in virtue of that we look forward to a happy 
future for the Princess Bearrics.”’ 


—Ex-President Hayss says that there are fifty-two varieties of 


birds on his grounds, and that his son has collected fifty different 
kinds of birds’ nests. 

—The King of Greece has recently conferred on Dr. Morrts H. 
Henry, of New York, the honor of Officer of the Royal Order of the 
Saviour, with the insignia of the gold cross. The decoration was 
bestowed at the sugyestion of the faculty of the University of 
Athens, in recognition of Dr. Henry’s distinguished service to 
medical science, 

—Those who may be inclined to believe that a professional pur- 
suit of any branch of athletics is fatal to intellectual activity may 
be recommended to consider the case of Mr. Joun Montgomery 
Warp. Mr. Warp is the captain of the New York League Nine, 
and his portrait was given in Harper’s WEEKLY of May 16, among 
those of other professionals, as that of the mast skillful base-run- 
ner and one of the finest “all-round” men. On Wednesday, May 
27, Mr. Warp took the second prize in the department of political 
science at the Commencement of the Columbia College Law School, 
of which he is one of the graduates of 1885. 

—Mr. Cuaries H. Haswe.t, the distinguished American engi- 
neer, and author of the well-known Mechanics’ and Engineers’ Pocket- 
Book, has been made a member of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
of Great Britain—an honor especially worth having, in view of the 
strict scrutiny that is given to the professional qualifications of a . 
candidate. Mr. Hasweti’s manual has run through forty-eight 
editions, and has attained a total sale of nearly 100,000. 

—Mr. Tuomas Nast, the artist, has been receiving fresh honors 
in New Orleans. By invitation of Colonel W. D. Mann, a number 
of prominent citizens gathered in the Colonel’s private car, 
“‘Etelka Gerster,” which stood on the track at Elysian Fields 
Street, and in which Mr. Nast had arrived a few days before. 
“The guests,” says the New Orleans Picayune, “were presented 
in turn to a short, stout, dark-complexioned man, with arched eve- 
brows, an’ aquiline nose, and luxuriant mustache and beard—Mr. 
Nast. One would say after the first look at this gentleman that 
he was a foreigner—a Belgian possibly.” Mr. Nast responded to 
a toast to himself by expressing the hope that the Exposition at 
New Orleans would be continued, and the resolve that lis first vis- 
it to that beautiful city should not be his last. Among the gentle- 
men present were Messrs. S. H. Buck and E. M. Hupson, of the 
Board of Management of the Exposition, Mr. N. D. Wattacg, of 
the Produce Exchange, Mr. Grorae Nicuotson, of the Picayune, 
and Mr. Wacker, of the 7imes-Democrat. At the close of the re- 
ception Mr. Nast visited the Pickwick and Boston clubs. It was 


‘pleasantly remarked of Mr. Nast, in one of the New Orleans jour- 


nals, that “he is one of the few artists who does not flatter him- 
self in drawing his own picture.” | 
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THE STEWART CRYPT. 


THE CATHEDRAL OF THE INCARN ATION, GARDEN CITY, LONG ISLAND.—Drawwn sy A. Baennay.—[See Page- 359.) 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII 
THE WRATH OF MR. WILBRAHAM. 


Dovustiess there are circumstances under which 
it becomes a duty toinform some relative or friend 
that he is conducting himself like a perfect idiot ; 
but under no circumstances can this duty be an 
agreeable one to those who are at all likely to 
discharge themselves of it with success. The peo- 
ple who find satisfaction in it are precisely those 
who might keep silence with advantage. CGeorgi- 
na’s announcement of her engagemept brought 
her such hearty congratulations from her bro- 
ther that she felt it impossible to attack him then 
and there upon the subject of his misdemeanors ; 
and when, a few days later—being urged thereto 
by De Wynt—she ventured upon a tentative re- 
monstrance, he checked her at once. 

“For Heaven's sake,” he exclaimed, “don’t 
begin to scold! I am not sure what are the 
crimes that you suppose me to have been guilty 
of ; but to save time, let us say that I have broken 
the entire decalogue at a blow, like Moses. Well, 
I don’t repent. I am not in a repentant humor, 
and you won't bring me into one by telling me 
what a poor opinion you have of me. Really and 
truly, you had better leave me alone.” 

G ina was very mucl: inclined to agree with 
him. Bhe secretly sympathized far more with 
her brother than with her sister-in-law, and 
thought that the latter had brought the greater 
part of her troubles upon herself. As she did not 
deem it prudent to say this, she held her tongue. 

In the mean time, De Wynt was not the only 
person who was keeping a watchful eye upon 
Adrian and his proceedings. From the outset 
Mr. Wilbraham had detested his successful rival. 
Indeed, he was a man to whom successful rivals 
were very apt to be detestable, and he would, no 

doubt, have discovered plenty of defects in Adri- 
an’s character, if the latter had not saved hiin the 
trouble of making any research in that direction. 
When, therefore, he saw Vidal dancing half the 
night through with that naughty little Mrs. Black, 
or sitting in dark corners with the more demure 
but not less dangerous Mrs. White, and when at 
balls, dinner parties, and crushes he looked in 
vain for Vidal’s wife, his blood began .to boil. 
Where was Mrs. Vidal ? 
her up, 89 that he might be the more free to carry 
on his endless flirtations? Did he ill-treat her ? 
Did he beat her? Wilbraham believed that the 
man was capable of it. His apprehensions be- 
came at length so harassing to him that he re- 
solved to find out whether they were well founded 
or not by the simple expedient of calling in Alex- 
andra Gardens. Some men might have felt this 
to be an act of doubtful wisdom; but it did not 
appear so to Wilbraham, who would no more have 
thought of making love to his neighbor's wife 
than of picking his neighbor’s pocket, and who 
merely wished to be assured that the woman 
who might have ruled over his heart and house- 
hold was contented with the destiny which she 
had chosen in preference to that. What course 
he was prepared to adopt in the contrary event 
he had not asked himself. 

- * He found Clare at home and alone. She was 
sitting beside her work-table, and as she rose to 
receive him, laying down the doll which she had 
been dressing, a fuint flash mounted into her 
cheeks. Evidenthy she was a little surprised at 
seeing Wilbraham, who had never until now 
chosen to darken ber doors; but she did not ex- 
press her surprise in words, and it was he who 
experienced a momentary embarrassment. He 
accounted for his presence, after a few minutes, 
by saying: | 

“I called to see whether you were still alive, 
Mrs. Vidal. I meet your husband almost every 
evening ; but you, never. Why do you hide your- 
self from your friends in this way ?” 

“ The few friends that I have in London know 
where to find me,” answered Clare. “I am not 
particularly fond of parties.” 

“Yet you used to be fond of them. I don’t 
think anybody enjoyed balis more than you did 
in Rome.” 

“ Ah, tlrat was a very long time ago.” 

“Two years.” 

“Well, two and a half. But two years may 
be a long time. It all depends on what has hap- 
pened in the course of them. One can’t manage 
tw enjoy dancing after oue is married quite as 
much as one did before.” 

“Your husband—” began Wilbraham, but 

himeel~. It would be rather bad taste 
to tell -her that-her husband did not find matri- 
mony incompatible with soeial diversions ; and, 
besides, she could hardly require to be informed 
of Marat.“ You were ill nearly the whole 
winter, were you wt ?™ be asked, abruptly. “You 
don’t book -very Well now.” 

1? feel perfectly well,” answered 
Clare; “ant not really ill then. I am 
afraid gm teady to make the most of 
any cxousetot.geting-<out of London.” 

Of sou cried Wilbraham, warm- 


Figit too! A born and bred 
fling his lungs with coal 
pérguading himself that he likes it, 
atiybedy who has been accustomed to 
, air keeping well here, I simply wouldn’t 
him upon his eath if he asserted such a 
thing.” And why on earth should you live in a 
place witich you hate, and which doean’t agree 
with. you ? Vidal isn’t a doctor or a lawyer or 
ating ofthat kind. You ought to insist upon 
into the country.” 
Wilbraham fastened eagerly upon this griev- 
* Begun in Hagrer’s No. 1463. 


Did that fellow lock ‘ 
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ance, in default of a better, and made himself 
quite hot over it. His vehemenve rather amused 
Clare, who laid her work down upon her kuees 
and looked up at him with a smile. 

“ Married people can’t insist upon having ev- 
erything that they wish for,” she remarked. 
“Some day, perhaps, Mrs. Wilbraham will insist 
upon spending the greater part of the year in 
London, and then what wili you say?” 

“T shall give in, or rather I give in. 
I don’t say that I should like it; but I would let 
her have her own way if I thought it would make 
her happy, and I certainly shouldn't hesitate for 
a moment if I thought her health depended upon 
it. However, it does not much matter, as the 
case will not arise.” 

“Let us hope not. Still, it may.” 

“ Excuse me; it can not arise. —_ never 
have an opportunity of showing my devotion to 
Mrs. Wilbraham, for the amees reason that 
there never will be a Mrs. Wilbraham. I think 
you must know that.” 

Clare stitched on at her work without replying, 
and presently Wilbrabam asked,“ Do you mind 
my saying so?” 

“J would rather you did not talk like that,” 
answered Clare, glancing up at him for a moment. 
“ Jt—it seems such a pity!” 

The pity of it all was very visible to her. She 
could not help being touched by the constancy of 
the man whom she had rejected, and contrasting 
it with the inconstancy of the man to whom she 
had given all the love that she had to bestow. 
She could not help seeing what a much happier 
thing it would have been if she had Regen able to 
love the first instead of the second—much hap- 
pier, not only for Wilbraham and for her, but for 
Adrian himself, as well as for the clan of young 
Irvines, whose respective careers might have been 
made smooth for them by a rich and powerful 
brother-in-law. But she had not been able to 
love Wilbraham ; she had not been able to help 
loving Adrian; and so everybody concerned had 
been disappointed. There was no use in think- 
ing about it, still less in talking about it, but it 
was a pity. 

Wilbraham unconsciously echoed the last of 
her thoughts without having divined the preced- 
ing ones. “ Yes, it’s a pity,” he agreed, “ but, as 
you say, there’s no use in talking abogt it.” 

Apparently he did not find it easy to hit upon 
any other theme of conversation, for he sat for 
some time in silence, gazing at Clare, who had 
resumed her occupation of putting little naked 
dolls into decent clothing. 

“ What are you going to do with those things ?” 
he asked at length. 

“With the dolls? I am going to take them 
to my children.” 

“ Your children ?” 

“ At the hospital, I mean. Did you know that 
there was such a place as a Children’s Hospital 
in London? I did not until a short time ago. 
Somehow one doesn’t associate the idea of suf- 
fering with children. Yet they do suffer—some 
of them dreadfully ; and I think the saddest part 
of it all is their patience.” 

“ Poor little things!” said Wilbraham. “Do 
they want money at this hospital ?” 

“ All hospitals want money,” answered Clare, 
smniling. 

“lll remember. And so you take them dolls 
and things? Do you go there often?” 

“T manage to go there most days. They have 


_got to know me now, and I flatter myself that 


some of them are disappointed when | don’t ap- 
pear. I enjoy sitting with my children much 
more than going to balls,” ; 

“Well, but that isn’t quite natural,” remon- 
strated Wilbraham. “It’s very of you, and 
just like you, to take pleasure in visiting the sick, 
but it ought not to be vour only pleasure. At 
your age you ought to like amusement.” 

“ But I don’t, you see.” 

“That is just it; that shows that there must 
be something wrong. No one who was happy at 
home would want to—to run off to a hospital 
every day.” 

This was assuming a little too much, and Clare 
perceived that she had been imprudent in allow- 
ing such an inference to be drawn. “I did not 
mean you to understand that I was unhappy at 
home,” she said, with a slight acceut of displea- 
sure. “I don’t know why you are so determined 
to take that for granted. I remember*that you 
said the same thing to me a year ago.” 

“Yes; I know. I ought not to say it, I sup- 
pose; but I can’t pretend that your happiness is 
a matter of indifference to me. It is not very 
likely that I should cease to care from the mo- 
ment that you married whether you were happy 
or not. Can you tell me that you are?” 

“You have po right to ask,” returned Clare. 
“ Supposing that I were as miserable as you wish 
me to make out, I certainly should not like to 
confess it; but you would put me into such a po- 
sition that I should be almost obliged t confess 
it. The-truth is that you can’t believe in the 
possibility of my being happy with any one ex- 
vept yourself. You made up your mind from -the 
first that my husband and I were not suited to 


each other; and when you discover that he is. 


fond of society, and that I am not, you begin to 
ériumph.” 

This was rather hard upon poor Wilbraham ; 
‘but Clare felt that she must be hard upon him if 
wished to preserve her self-respect. To com- 
plain to him of Adrian would be disgraceful, and 
to let him go away with the impression that 
for complaint existed would be scarcely 

80. 


Such, nevertheless, was the impression with 
whith he did go away, He accepted his rebuke 
meekly-enough. He apologized, and begyed Clare 
to forgive him ¢but not the less was he convinced 
that she wagra martyr. He left the house, full 
of pity and abger, and with a bitter sense of im- 
potence. She had chosen her lot. and neither he 
her auy one else could alter it. That fellow 


would go on as he had begun—if, indeed, he did 
not grow worse as he grew older—and the end 
of it would be that some fine morning he would 
elope with one of the married women to whom 
he was so fond of paying court. Just the sort 
of thing that a man of that description was bound 
to do sooner or later. 

“T should dearly love to break his head for 
him !” muttered Mr. Wilbraham as he strode down 
Cromwell Road, brandishing his stick, and scow!l- 
ing fiercely at the surprised pedestrians whom he 
met in that interminable thoroughfare. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
CHILL PENURY. 


“Tr is said by the experienced in such matters 
that there can be no greater mistake than alter- 
ing the name of a newspaper or a magazine which 
has been for a certain time before the public. 
According to this theory (which, if correct, ex- 
hibits the intelligence of the ordinary reader in a 
somewhat startling light), you may change your 
politics, your editor, your writers, and other tri- 
fling adjuncts without thereby lessening your av- 

sale, since those who have been purchasers 
will continue to be purchasers from mere force 
of habit; but the moment that you adopt a new 
title your publication becomes a new one, and 
must fight its way into popular recognition in the 
face of the customary difficulties. Possibly the 
roprietors of the Anglo-Sazon may have been 
advised to this effect when they took to them- 
selves a fresh editor, revised their list of con- 
tributors, and decided to bring their periodical 
out once a week instead of once'a month. If so, 
they had perhaps omitted to take into account 
that there may be just as much rigk in retaining a 
name associated with failure as in discarding one 
which has hitherto been connected with success. 
Be that as it may, the young Ang/o-Sazon could 
not be got to rise resplendent from the ashes of 
the old. Country clubs and reading-rooms did not 
seem to care about it, the railway traveller fought 
shy of it, and its contemporaries did not welcome 
its appearance in that brotherly spirit which the 
ee mind is ever ready to display toward 
a riva 

Of course there were various ways of account- 
ing for so discouraging a state of affairs. The 
editor averred that the cold shade of Pilkington 
still brooded over his paper; Egerton complained 
that the tone of the principal articles was too flip- 
pant to please; while Adrian was inclined to at- 
tribute the small sales to the invincible stupidity 
of the public, against which, as we know, the 
gods themselves contend in vain. But there could 
be no difference of opinion as to the fact that the 
paper was not paying, had iiot paid in the past, 
and showed little sign of paying in the future. 
That being so, the time seemed to have nearly 
come for singing its requiem. And one discon- 
solate contributor only sighed and murmured, 
expected this,” when he reeeived a note from his 
chief briefly informing him that the forth-coming 
number of the Anglo-Sazon would be its last. 

Obviously, the very first thing to be ascertained 

was what effect this collapse was likely to have 
upon the pecuniary interests of the hambler pro- 
prietors; and Adrian promptly set forth to seek 
out Mr. Larkins and question him upon the point. 
For three days he sought him in vain. Larkins 
was not at the office, he was not at his club, nor 
could he be heard of at his private residence at 
St. John’s Wood, which wtima Thule Adrian re- 
connoitred without avail. 
_ “Tt really almost looks as if the man wanted 
to keep out of my way!” he exclaimed at last, to 
Percy Kean, whom he had chanced upon in the 
course of his peregrinations, and who laughed and 
said: “I don’t know why he should want to keep 
out of your way. You can’t bully him, now that 
he isn’t your editor any more.” 

“TI never did bully him; it was he who used to 
bully me. I am anxious to see him now, because 
I happen to have invested £2000 in his confound- 
ed paper, and I should like to have them back, if 
quite convenient.” 

Kean whistled. “ You don’t sayso! I had no 
idea you were such a—h’m—public-spirited fel- 
low. But what are you going to do with poor 
Larkins when you catch him? I don’t suppose 

ou’ll find your two thousand inside him if you 

ill him and cat him open.” 

“No; but he always managed the money, I be- 
lieve. At least I used to be paid for my articles 
by checks bearing his signature.” 

“Oh! Well, there may be a balance of £2000 
at the bank for him to draw upon; but I shouldn’t 
think it was over and above likely. If I were you 
I should look up old Egerton. That’s your best 
chance.” 

Adrian rather thought it was, though at the 
same time it did not strike him that his best 
chance was a particularily good one. However, 
he betook himself to the house of Mr. Egerton, 
whom he found not only at home, but quite ready 
to condole with him. 

“Upon my word, Vidal,” said he, “I feel quite 
ashamed when I think that it was I who originally 
led you into joining this fiasco of an Anglo-Sazon. 
All I can say is that I honestly believed I was 
doing you a good turn at the time.” 

“T am sure you did,” answered Adrian. ‘“ You 
couldn’t foresee that it would be a fiasco.” 

“ No, by George! nor that it would be such an 
expensive one either. If I had—but there’s no 
use in grumbling about it. It’s the old story, 

know—a fool and his money. Well, I shall 
w better another time.” 

“You consider your money lost, then ?” 

“It’s all spent, at any rate. In fact, I don’t 
know that I shall not have to spend a little more, 
for we haven’t finally squared up accounts yet. 
I suppose it’s all right, but it seems to me as i 
this paper must have been utterly mismanaged.” 

“T pnt two thousand into it,” observed Adrian, 
mournfully. 
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“Sorry to hear it. Pilkington tells me that 
he did the same.” 

“I imagined from what he said that he had 
put in more. It was he who persuaded me to 
make the investment, thongh I was rather un. 
willing to do so. But I did think that I should 
at least be able to withdraw my money when | 
wished.” 

“So you could, I suppose, so long as it was 
Gave & be withdrawn. What was to prevent 

ou 

“ Mr. Larkins prevented me. That is, he repre- 
sented that I should give offense if I left you 
just at the time when the paper was taking a 
fresh start. And he gave me to understand that 
the chief proprietors would not allow me to in- 
cur any loss.” 

“If Larkins said that,” cried Egerton, redden- 
ing, “he said a most improper thing! Larkins 
seems to think that he can tuke the coats off our 
backs, and that we shall immediately offer him 
our cloaks also. I am sincerely sorry that you 
should have dropped money; but if I make my- 
self responsible for other people’s losses in addi- 
tion to my own, may I be part proprietor of an 
infernal silly newspaper for the rest of my days! 
You must see yourself that such demands are 
preposterous.” 

“T am quite aware that I bave no legal claim,” 
began Adrian. 

“ Nor any moral claim either, that I can see.” 

“ Well, I hardly know as to that. I must say 
that Mr. Larkins warned me that he was speak- 
ing without authority; but he certainly led: me 
to believe that I might safely leave my money 
where it was, and upon the strength of that I did 
leave it where it was.” 

“ Well,” said Egerton, who was walking about 
the room, with his hands in his pockets, “Ill be 
hanged if Isee it! You have a case against Lar- 
kins, I allow; but why didn’t you come to me 
and ask whether we were really such fools as he 
made us out? You see, if we indemnified you 
we couldn’t well refuse to indemnify Pilkington, 
and, for anything that I know, half a dozen oth- 
ers into the bargain. It’s rather too much to 
expect of us that we should do that.” 

Adrian could not but feel that it was. He 
went away with the melancholy conviction that 
he had not only failed in the object of his visit, 
but had left a digagreeable impression behind 
him. Though still a young man, he had lived 
long enough in the world to be aware that those 
who have been the victims of sharp practice 
should never proclaim themselves victims, En- 
mity may be obtained in that way, and some- 
times contempt; but restitution never. More- 
over, he had caused Egerton to lose his temper 
and speak sharply, and that is an offense which 
no man can easily forgive. 

These reflections kept our luckless hero com- 
pany as he wended his way westward, and very 
poor company he found them. It annoyed him 
to think that he had behaved in an undignified 
manner; but a momentary loss of dignity was 
not, after all, so bad as the permanent less of 
£2000; and this again was but a trifle in com- 
parison with the sacrifices which he knew that 
he must shortly make in order to meet-his liabili- 
ties. When to these causes for unhappiness he 
added the failure of his last novel, the coldness 
of many of his friends, and last, not least, Clare’s 
stubborn resentment, he felt that he was indeed 
justified in calling himself a miserable man. 

It was getting late in the afternoon when he 
entered the Park, and striking across it, saw in 
the distance that slowly flowing stream of ecar- 
riages which, at a certain season of the year, may 
be taken as fairly representative of the wealth 
and aristocracy of England. ‘“ Good-by!”. he 
murmured, regretfully, as he gazed at the color 
and glitter of that significant procession. To him 
it was significant; to him it was the expression 
of a life which he loved, and which he was leaving. 
What his future life would be like, he could only 
conjecture dimly; but that it would have to be 
ruled for some time to come by a rigid economy 
was certain, and every pleasure that entailed ex- 
penditure must be sternly rejected, The one.sol- 
ace to which he was able to look forward was hard 
work; and even hard work can give little com- 
fort to a man who has begun to doubt his powers. 

Now it is perfectly possible to walk along the 
streets of London, lost in a sombre reverie aud 
pensively swinging your umbrétla between your 
finger and thumb, so long a8 you steer straight 
alead and remember the rule of the road for foot- 
passengers ; but any sudden change of coarse de- 
mands a more careful lookout; and of this Adri- 
an was made aware when, on turning asharp cor- 
ner in the neighborhood ef Cromwell Read, he 
came violently into collision with a man who 
was twirling a big stick. 

The stick caught Adrian’s umbrella and sent it 
flying into the middle of the road; the man 
ly knocked Adrian himself off bis legs, and then, 
with great presence of mind, called out, “ Why 
the devil don’t you look where you are.going, sir!” 

“My dear Wilbraham,” remonstrated Adrian, 
mildly, “is that the tone of voice in Which to ad- 
dress a man whose best umbrella you dive just 


deposited in a sea of mud ?” 


“Oh, how do you do, Vidal? I didn't Know it 
was you,” said the other. “Beg your pardon, 
I'm sure. It was your own fault, all.the sanie.” 

“T suppose so,” observed Adrian, “I 
notice that most things are my fault, I mach 
resemble the lamb who couldn’t help interferin 
with the wolf’s water supply, even though he di 
drink lower down the stream.” a 

Wilbraham snorted, without ‘making any. ar- 
ticulate response. 

He was not by nature-a quarrelsome map, but 
he was in a very quarrelsome mood; ‘and at that 
moment nothing would have afforded hin.greater 
delight than to roll Adrian over in the mud: be- 
side his umbrella. As this was«not ‘practicable, 
he-very foolishly determined to relicre his fcel- 
ings by giving Vidal a piece of bis mind. 
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“] have just been at your house,” he began, in 
cecidedly ive seme. 

“Yes?” said Adrian, “I am sorry I was not 

. ; Ih ou saw Mrs. Vidal ?” 
at jome, but ope y 
<1 did; and I was shocked to see her looking 

pale and ill.” 
a m1 an’s brows knit together, “I don’t think 
-o. bad any oceasion for being shocked,” he re- 
“My wife is quite well.” 

~f thonght her looking very pale and ill,” re- 
ated: Méilbraham, doggedly. “I’m not sur- 
prsed at it,either, Are you aware that she goes 
_-ooy day of her life to a hospital, where she may 
rel searlet fever, or measles, or—or goodness 
. ows what? How you can allow her to run 
I can’t understand !” 
Infeetious eases are not taken at the hospital 
you speak-of,” answered Adrian, very qui- 
+ “and‘will you excuse my adding that I 
jon’t care about being told what my duty to my 
wife is?” * He saw-that the other meant.to pick 
a quateel with him; and he was not himself iu the 
put-up with much impertinence. 

daresay: you - don’t,” retorted Wilbraham, 
with a short laugh, - “No; I should think your 
duty to your wife would be about the last thing 
you would like to be told of.” 

* «May I ask what you mean by that ?”’ 

“Certainly you may; and I'll answer you, too. 
I mean that it isn’t doing your duty to your wife 
t» keep her mewed up at home while you go lark- 
inveebout all-over the place. I mean that it isn’t 
Joing your duty-to-your wife to make love to ev- 
evy Silly woman you meet. That’s what I mean.” 

‘As that description does not apply to me,” 
observed Adrian, still preserving a calm exterior, 
“| don’t know that I need notice it.” 

“You can notice it or not, as you please,” re- 
turned Wilbraham, evidently disappointed. “If 
vou.think the cap don’t fit you, you had better 
Mes. Vidal. Perhaps she may take a dif- 
f rent view.” 

“What!” exclaimed Adrian, hotly. “Do you 
mean to say that she—” 

“J don’t mean to say another word about the 
matter, except that J consider that the cap fits. 
And if you ask me my personal opinion of a fe.- 
low who acts in that way, I haven’t the least ob- 
jection to telling you that I look upon him as a 
blackguard.” 

What in the world is to be done with a man 
who stops you in a public thoroughfaré and calls 
you a blackguard? A Frenchman, of course, 
would have: no difficulty in answering the ques- 
tion; but an Englishman, to whom custom has 
denied the use-of pistol and small-sword, has lit- 
tle choice between passing on, with the ignoble 
retort of “ You’re another,” and doing as Adrian 
did, and hitting out with bis left. 

The objections to-this latter course are obvi- 
ous, and they become greatly increased if you un- 
fortunately fail to knock yeur antagonist down. 
Wilbraham, who was not unskilled in the art of 
self-defense, avoided the blow, dropped his stick, 
aid threw himself into a fighting attitude; and a 
most mereiful thing: it was, both for the respect- 
able member of Parliament and for the distin- 
guished literary man concerned, that police con- 
stable Z 99 came round the corner at this juncture 
with measured tread, and taking in the situation 
at a glance, interposed his bulky person between 
the combatants. 

“ Now, then—now, then!” said he. “ Just stop 
that, will yer? A couple o’ gents like you—you 
ought to know better. Now are you a-goin’ to 
walk off quiet, or would you rayther come along 
vu’ me to the perlice station ?” 

Everybody knows the effect of a pinch of snuff 
upon twodogs which have fastened on one another. 
However enraged they may be, however intrepid, 
they must needs leave go in order to sneeze ; and 
it frequently happens that, having sneezed, they 
will trot away in opposite directions to think 
things over. Honor has been satisfied, and a 
fight which ends in a draw is very nearly as good 
as a victory. It was thus that Messrs. Wilbra- 
ham and Vidal went their several ways without 
exchanging another word or look, and thus that 
the readers of the daily papers were defrauded 
of a delightful bit of scandal. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 


‘THE STEWART GIFT. 


Wuewn the late A. T. Srxwart bought Hemp- 
stead Plains, it was understood that be intended 
to build-country homes for working-men. - There 


can but-little doubt that such was his inten- 


tion, but after. a-thorough study of the experi 
ments that: had already been made in building 
lomes for working-men, he found that his origt- 
nal purposé was-impracticable. He must either 
charge a fair-rent for his houses, in which case 
the working-men could not afford to pay it in 
uldition to the cost-of railway fares, or he must 
rent his houses at a loss, which would pauperize 
lis tenants... Meanwhile great expense had been 
incurred at Garden City, and naturally Mr..Stew- 
ArT did not-wish that his enterprise should be a 
failure. Before he died he unquestionably had 
thoaght of the possibility of making Garden City 
a great educational centre—a sort of American 
Oxford. ‘The idea probably never took any def- 
inite shape in his mind, but there is reason to 
think that it has influenced to no little extent 
both Mrs. Srewarr and Mrs. Srewart’s executor, 
Judge Hatton, 

Where*a few-years ago was a desolate plain 
there-is now an attractive suburban town. A 
Cathedral on which money has been lavished like 
water, a stately See House, and a magnificent pile 
of Victorian Gothie—the finest school building in 
Americamake Garden @ity unique among our 
rural-towns, -'The-whole-place is a noble memo- 
rial of A. T. Srewart, and-an imperishable ex- 
pression of the piety which spared neither money 
nor labor to honor the memory of a dead husband 
and a beloved friend. 
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On the day of the consecration of the Cathedral, 
June 2, it has been understood to be the intention 
of Mrs. Stewart to lay on the altar the title-deeds 
of the Cathedral, the See House, St. Paul’s School 
Building, and nearly thirty-eight acres of land. 
These are to be conveyed to a corporation in 
trust for the diovese of Long Island, and will be 
used perpetually for the purpose of maintaining 
the Cathedral and. the schools. The 
value of the property thus -onveved is not less than 
$2,000,000, and in addition to this an annual sum 
of $15,000 is pledged by Mrs. Srxwarr for the 
ordinary expenses of the Cathedral and schools. 

These schools are two—St. Paul’s for boys, and 
St. Mary’s for girls, . The building already pro- 
vided for St. Paul’s will hold nearly 250 boys. It 
contains a beautiful chapel with a Rooskve.t 
organ, an art gallery, a hospital, and a series of 
dormitories, recitation-rooms, and reception-rooms 
such as no other school building can boast. The 
military department of the school is under the 
care of an army officer detailed by the War De- 
partment, and the.well-drilled and neatly uni- 
formed boys add a picturesque element to the 
quiet town. St. Mary’s School is at present housed 
in one of the large dwelling-houses of the place, 
but in. time will doubtless have a building of its 


own. 

The Cathedral is not a large building, as it can 
hold comfortably less than 800 worshippers, but 
it contains the largest organ in this country, which, 
like the organ in the school chapel, was built by 
Mr. Hitporng Roosevert. Jt comprises five dis- 
tinct organs—the chancel, the chvir, and the 
echo organs, an organ in the crypt, and another 
in the tower. Both steam and electricity are em- 
ployed in working the organs, and all five of 
them, together with the chimes in the belfry, are 
played from the same key-board. The stained 
glass of the Cathedral, which was made to order 
in London, is wonderfully beautiful, and is un- 
questionably superior to anything of the kind to 
be found in any other American church. In the 
crypt is a superb mausoleum in which rests the 
body of A. T. Stewart. The See House is in the 
Cathedral Close, and one of the conditions of the 
deed of gift prescribes that the house shall al- 
ways be the official residence of the Rishop of 
Long Island. The Dean of the Cathedral. will 
be elected after the property is fortaally convey- 
ed to the incorporators, but it is an open secret 
that Dr. T. Srarrornp Drowns, the acting warden 
of the schools, and the secretary of the diocese, 
will be chosen. The pre-eminent fitness of such 
a choice would be conceded by every member of 
the diocese, whether clerical or lay. , 

While this magnificent gift to the diocese 
comes from Mrs. Stewart, Judge Hitton’s share 
in the mattter is so great that his name will be 
always and justly associated with it. Not a sin- 
gle stone of the Cathedral has been laid without 
his supervision, and his has in every case been 
the final decision in all questions regarding the 
construction and decoration of the three great 
buildings in Garden City. 


THE PEDESTAL OF THE STATUE 


OF LIBERTY. 


Tue pedestal designed by Mr. R. M. Hunt for 
BartHoipi's statue of “ Liberty enlightening the 
World,” which is built inside the stone walls of 
the fort on Bedloe’s Island, is worthy of the great 
figure that will stand on it. Architecturally it is, 
as it ought to be, not obtrusive in design or or- 
namentation, but its massiveness is sufficiently 
relieved by architectural variety and ornament to 
prevent an appearance of a mere pyramid of 
stone. The design is such that the pedestal calls 
vo attention to itself, but directs it to the statue; 
and so modest is it in its appearance that a spec- 


tator would not be likely to guess how large and 


how high it is. ; 

The foundation of the pedestal proper is 91 
feet square at its. base, and 66 feet 7 inches 
square at the top. It makes its pyramidal as- 
cent, not. with a continuous wall, but with a se- 
ries of great layers of concrete, each one smaller 
than. the one it rests on. The base of this foun- 
dation mass is 13 feet above the mean low-water 
mark, and its top 52 feet 10 inches. The pedestal 


itself, therefore, begins at an elevation of 65 feet 10. 


inches, which is high above the stone walls of the 
fort. From these walls curved footways lead to 
the top of the foundation at the centre of every 
side. Every side of the foundation and of the 
pedestal is alike. The solidity of this vast foun- 
dation work is broken only by wide passage- 
ways through it at a level with the ground, and a 
circular vertical shaft in the middle, up which 
stairways and an elevator will run. 

At its base the pedestal proper is 62 feet square. 
In the centre of each side, at the- base, is a door- 
way 5 feet wide and 13 feet high in the middle, 
to which the footways from oe of the fort 
ascend. On either side of every door is a pro- 
jecting disk of* stone, on which will be placed 
the coats of arms of France and the United 
States in relief. A good architectural effect is 
produced by the Bad pron work at the corners 
of the pedestal, Above the doors there are 
on every side ten projecting stone disks, which, 
though they are 4 feet 6 inches in diameter, ap- 
pear almost as small as mere bead-work to a 
spectator standing on the ground. _ On these the 
coats of arms of the States of the Union will be 

laced in relief. 
, This is the line that has now been reached in 
construction; above it the more elaborate super- 
structure begins. Above the disks are large 
panels 23 feet 6 inches long. and 5 feet 3 inches 
high, on which there will be appropriate inscrip- 
tions and designs. At an clevation of 72 feet 8 
inches the walls of the pedestal are to recede, 
leaving on every side between them and two large 
columns and‘ two pilasters a balcony on which 
doors from the inside open. This balcony is 5 
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feet 8 inches in width, and extends along the 
wall from corner pillar to corner pillar. The 
“view from the balcony, on one side, of New York 
city, Brooklyn, Governor’s Island, New Jersey, 
and the East River Bridge, and on the other, of 
Staten Island and thc bay—will be among the 
finest that can be enjoyed anywhere in the vicin- 
ity of New York. 

Above these pillars the pedestal becomes small- 
er, and its upper platforin is 39 feet 48 inches 
square. By reason of the steps on the sides of 
the foundation, the doors in the lower part of the 
ped: stal, the pediments, the projecting stone disks, 
the panels, and the balcony, what would other- 
wise have been the monotonous walls of a pyra- 
mid have been relieved so as to produce a good 
architectural effect, and at the same time to give 
the appearance of the great elevation to the 
statue itself, and not to the pedestal. On this 
surface, nearly forty feet square, the gigantic 
statue will stand, its footstool 89 feet above the 
mean low-water mark. The statue is 151 feet 
1 inch high, and the top of the torch will be at 
an elevation of 305 feet 11 inches from mean 
low-water mark. 

The ground was first broken for the erection 
of the pedestal in April, 1883; the excavation 
was begun in June; the laying of the founda- 
tion in October; and work was continued until 
December, 1884—a period of eighteen months. 
Work was again begun on May 11, 1885, and the 
work will not be completed before it will have 
required nearly two years of continuous labor 
of us many men as can work on it. The stone is 
from a quarry on Leete’s Island, in Connecticut, 
and the whiteness of the rough quoins gives a 
pleasant effect at a distance of séveral miles. 
These quoins are so héavy that the labor of lift- 
ing them to such a height has made the building 
of the pedestal one of the heaviest pieces of ma- 
sonrv ever done even in the vicinity of New York, 
where the piers of the East River Bridge stand 
as monouments of massive stone-work. 

The pedestal had cost, up to May 21, $201,- 
04818. There was then in the hands of the 
treasurer of the committee $39,412. The total 
cost will not be less than $250,000. 

Colonel P.Sronx, the engineer-in-chief, 
has as large a force of men as can work on the 
structure at once, and it will be finished within a 
reasonable time aft>r the arrival of the statue, 
which is now on its way from France. The ped- 
estal has been built to stand for all time to come. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


Ir is told of a popular French writer that he 
must have paper of various tints and sizes ac- 
cording as he works at one kind of literature or 
another. If, for instance, he is writing the gos- 
sip of the day for a newspaper, he employs white, 
unruled slips, seven inches by four; for fiction, 
in narrative form, he requires larger sheets, of a 
green color; and the paper upon which he pens 
his dramatic conceptions must be yellow, in sheets 
one foot square. Poetry he writes with equal 


- fluency on dwarfish paper that is either faint 


corn-color or pink; and criticisms of the theatre 
or of books are committed to ordinary brown 


_ wrapping-paper, or to the backs of buff envelopes, 


or white envelopes which have been carried in 
the pocket for a long time. In dictating to a 
stenographer or a type-writer it is immaterial to 
him what kind of paper is employed. 


The college papers almost without exception 
call the. spectators at base-ball games “ audi- 
ences.” Of course there is considerable noise at 
an earnest match, and although the game is es- 
sentially a spectacle, perhaps it is as fair to inti- 
mate that it was listened to as to intimate that it 
was seen. That this explanation is plausible is 
indicated by the moral certainty that no college 
paper would say that “the transit of Venus at- 
tracted a large audience,” or that “a vast audi- 
ence brought its smoked glass to bear upon the 
late partial eclipse.” In these instances last 
named, however, as at a base-ball match, the in- 
timation of an audience might find some slight 
and puerile excuse for itself on the ground that 
there was music of the spheres. 


Star dust, as the picturesque astronomers call it, 
or meteoric matter, as it is more ordinarily term- 
ed, has been very searchingly considered by Dr. 
Kleiber; of St. Petersburg, and he estimates that 
4950 pounds of it fall upon the earth every 
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suggests itself to the lay mind as a vast quantity 
to be dropping upon a planet that we look to for 
great nicety of direction in its travels through 
space and among other planets. But-the astron- 
omers assure us that the star dust has been shaw- 
ering down: upon us in this manner for untold 
thousands of years, that the earth still sticks to 
its orbit, and that there is really nothing to wor- 
ry about. If the star dust were all to fall upon 
one spot, it would doubtless. give rise to incop- 
venience, provided the spot were populated, but 
being scattered everywhere, it is so little notiee- 
able that only the superior eye of science is com- 
petent for its detection. ; 


More than one hundred students .took part fn 
the recent representation of Julius Caesar by the 
Shakespeare Club of Harvard College. Some of 
the largest men in the college acted as lictors. 
The senators were all athletes, and the vestal vir- 
gins were personated by fair-haired young men 
without beards. 


Youne Srromen (ir background). “T say, Nera, 1 
thought dude collars were only worn by puppies!” 


The aquatic cabbies of Venice—the gondoliers, 
that is to say—have made a demonstration against 
the hotel-keepers, who, they declare, keep private 
gondolas for their guests, in defiance of a mu- 
nicipal regulation, which gocs to show that Adria’s 
gondolier, in addition to being a graceful and - 
brilliant creature of tuneful song, has the cold 
and rugged merit of being able to keep an eye 
out for himself. 

The Springfield Republican says that the na- 
tive negroes in that town “closely resemble Massa- 
chusetts Yankees, showing the same character- 
istics as Yankees who have met with the same 
success in life. The trading instinct, the habit 
of judging men by a money standard solely,and 
the Yankee nasal twang are all to be found among 
Springfield’s colored men; yet no one would be 
rash enough to class these among negro, traits. 
On the other hand, those who have long done busi- 
ness in the city have the manners and bearing of 
whites of the same or a considerably higher grade 
of employment. One can not talk with a num- 
ber of these men without being struck with the 
fact that they speak English more correctly, more - 
fluently and forcibly, than do whites whe have not 
had a liberal education. The more recent emi- 
grants from the South apparently compare fawor- 
ably with foreign immigrants of the same grade 
of intelligence.” 


A band of young colored persons who dearly 
loved water-melons: were much annoyed by the 
constant presence of an exceedingly zealous watch- 
dog at one of the most desirable patches in the 
State of Georgia. For a while the owner of the 
patch had reason to believe that the dog afforded 
perfect protection to it, but at length he began to 
miss his ripest melons from time to time, and a 
careful study of the circumstances assured him 
of the fact that each disappearance of melons 
was remarked at the conclusion of a thunder- 
storm. Filled with curiosity, he noted the} ap- 
proach of the next storm that came that way, and 
joined the zealous watchi-dog at the pateb. The 
faithful animal gave evidences of being particu- . 
larly alert. He bounded back and. forthi about 
the patch, barking incessantly. The storm-cleuds 
drew rapidly nearer. Suddenly one of them was 
riven by a darting tongue of electrical flame, and 
a peal of thunder followed that seemed to shake 
the earth. The farmer was blinded and deafened 
fora-moment. Then looking about, he discover- 
ed that the dog was gone, and-ebserved the band 
of young colored persons above-mentioned hov- 
ering upon a distant corner of the patch. The 
farmer found his dog hidden-under a: furnace in 
an out-house, and was unable to coax or frighten 
him from his place of concealment until the storm 
wasover. The animal was absolutely trustworthy 
in fair weather, but he could not face the. thunder, 
and the band of youthful colored persona had 
it out. 


hour. This makes more than fifty-nine tons a 
day, and more than 11,435 tons a year, which 
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_ A MOMENT OF EXCITEMENT. ; 
ro Crrizen (on left, looking through knot-hole). “ Sit down in front there, can’t yez! How’s a feller 
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THE HOMES AND TOMBS OF JEFFERSON AND MADISON.—Drawn sy Karrss—[Sre Pace 363.] 


1. Monticello. 2. The Tomb of Jefferson. 3. The. old Monument. 4. The University of Virginia. 5. Montpelier. 6. Tomb of Madison, 
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“THE “CITY OF BERLIN” IN COLLISION WITH AN ICEBERG.—Drawn sy Gnanau—[Sex Paor 364.} 
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MERELY A YOUNG WOMAN, 


rds upon the fire, as are apt to do 
ar She was alone in the parlor, and the 
pleasant silence was only broken by agreeable 
sounds—the roll of distant wheels, the stir of the 
goldfinch in his gilded and the crackle of 
the fire. The flowers in the window-pots sent a 
tide of perfume through the air, and in all re- 
spects Sarah’s surroundings were harmonious. 
She was dressed for the day in black silk, which 
was enlivened by a few coral ornaments. She 
now sat as motionless and statuesque as if a pho- 
tugrapher were watching her, a handsome, bright 
girl, in possession of everything which ought to 
insure happiness, but which never does. And 
with these abiding facts, Sarah was disposed to 
dreams and mental comparisons. Her mind 
wandered along the track of speculation, through 
the swampy ground of doubt, which is illuminated 
here and there by the ignis fatuus proceeding 
from the phosphoric brains of philosophers. She 
wondered why she possessed her possessions, and 
why she did not the one mysterious, 


needful thing which should settle her for life in _ 


aim, thought, and fulfillment. No one thought, 
believed, or acted as she believed it was her capa- 
city tothinkand act. She was now dreaming over 
sore cundition or period of which she had no ex- 
perience; the quiet present was a pellucid, color- 
less medium. The last passage in her book pos- 
sibly indicated her mood; at any rate, it caused 
the wandering of her thoughts. 

“These were happy hours. As they discussed 
the events of the day, a book read, or some mat- 
ter of feeling and experience, she learned how 
much agreement there was between her views 
and Roland’s. She suddenly saw him invested 
with glowing colors, just as the traveller secs 
some fair landscape which heavy clouds have long 
hidden from his view. Yet Alicia had loved and 
had been deeply influenced by another.” 

“Sarah dear,” said a voice at the door, “are 
you busy? Shall I intrude ?” 

“ No, aunt.” 

Enter Aunt ‘Lacy, a dear old maid, busy with 
everything and everybody, and with a profound 
ignorance of her own and all other individuality. 

“T am so anxious for a little blue zephyr. 
Could you go, Sarah? My bronchitis won't ad- 
mit m3 going out, You need the air. Mercy! 
the flowers are powerful; their smell is actually 
walking up and down.” 

“ Aunt, Swedenborg thinks that the soul slow- 
lv exhales from the body after death. I believe 
the spirits of the flowers go out and die in their 
odors. There, a little heliotrope has just 
its last on my forehead, I am sure.” 

“ How does this worsted cat look ?—is the tail 

too long ?” asked Aunt Lucy, anxiously. 

“Tt is exquisite. Certainly Ill go.” 

“Thank you, dear; what is trivial to you is 
important to me. I tell brother John over and 
over that you are too much educated in a fanci- 
ful way. You are so dreamy.” 

“IT am going to learn tatsing of vou for the 
long, long winter nights when the gossips tell 
how Heratius crossed the bridge. Only do not 
object to my amusements ; it savors of self-right- 
eousness.”” 

A cane thumped by the door now, and Sarahi’s 
father, Captain Dorset, limped in, with an air of 
an ancient but dively eel. 

“ Well, well, what’s to do now, sister Lucy ?” 
he asked. 

For answer, she sighed loudly, and took a seat 
by the window. He looked from oue to the othi- 
er; he was a curious old man, with faded blue 
eyes, a few upright spears of gray hair, and gen- 
teel speckled bands. He was an old salt, and 
his whole appearance was briny; in fact, he was 
a retired East Indian ship-master, and had retain- 
ed his nautical habits, not throwing them over- 
board, as sailors when they come into port toss 
into the sea their old toggery. Captain Dorset 
had the kindest heart and the worst temper in 
the world, and both were in constant use. He 
loved his sister, but quarrelled with her, and idol- 
ized his only motherless child. 

“T am.going out to get some blue zephyr for 
aunt,” said Sarah. “She can’t decide whether 
her cat’s tail is long enough.” 

“Sister, haven’t you ability enough to buy 
arn?” 

“ My bronchitis forbids,” she replied. 

“Then we must have the doctor at once, I in- 
sist, cat or no cat.” 

During the altercation which rose upon this 
point Sarah slipped away, and was soon on her 
way to the shops. 


ONLY A YOUNG MAN. 


Looking down the Broadway tide, as he stood 
on the steps of his hotel, Mr. Hugh Falmouth 
pondered which way to go. He had just arrived, 
and any American who ever had walked beneath 
the shadow of St. Paul’s would have defined him 
as a first-rate middle-class Englishman, with all 
his cockney imperfections on his head. With 
a fair letter of credit, he was prepared to go in 
fur anything amusing, meaning to do the thing 
thoroughly; for who ever visited America twice 


for pleasure ? 
“What may be my focus now in this cheery 
?” he queried. “Up or down?” 


At this moment Sarah Dorset, closely veiled, 
walked past. Neither looked overhead for the 
shadow in the clouds, the sunshine in the sky, 
their mutual fate. Sarah, having made the ne- 
cessary purchase, chose to saunter up the ave- 
nue. She discovered thereby a new opening— 
that of an art gallery. The door was wide, 
men were taking up pictures, and a statue 
was half unveiled on the walk. She followed a 
group up the steps, but was delayed at the foot 
of the stairs. Looking up,she caught the intent 
gaze of a gentleman who was also delayed at the 
top. As he met her eye be turned abruptly aud 
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re-entered the gallery. Sarah followed him; a 
few persons with were making the 
tour of the pictures. It was an old collection, 
belonging toa period of art of which Sarah knew 
nothing. She watched the stranger, and soon 
saw his intelligence concerning the pictures ; she 
was convinced he stopped before the best. She 
followed his example, and in this way they went 
the round, arriving at the entrance together, with 
a conscious, comical feeling. Sarah reddened, 
and made a bolt for the door, which opened, and 
suddenly shut, inclosing a part of her skirts. 

As was his duty, he sprang to her assistance. 

“How extremely awkward!” said Sarah. 
“Thanks.” 

“Not at all. There is an ingenious spring on 
the door; a Yankee invention, of course. 
should like to examine it. Pray will you kindly 
tell me how this collection got here? It is just 
like being in an old Coutinental gallery, and sur- 

me ” 


“Why,” Sarah answered, sharply, “what did 
you expect, as a traveller, to find—no real civili- 
zation ?—only boors and bisons, perhaps ?” 

That she herself had for the first time just 
seen a Rubens and a Vandyck she did not think 
fit to mention. 

“Then I do carry the badge of my tribe: that 
I am one of the green tourists.” 

“Qh no. Excuse me. I merely believed you 
English. Thank you. Good-day.” And with a 
sweeping flourish, which this time did not catch 
her skirts, she vanished through the outer door. 

“Smacks of an adventure,” commented Mr. 
Falmouth. “She was as pert as a Parisian, as 
elegant as a Spaniard, and, of course, a thorough 
American. I wonder if she writes ?” 

“Sarah,” demanded Aunt Lucy, when they 


‘were in the parlor after dinner, “ what are you 


coursing up and down for?” 

“ Examining our works of art. Why have we 
hitherto considered our pictures anything but iun- 
mense daubs ?” 

Auut Lucy; struck aghast at this heresy, ex- 
claimed: “ The ‘ Picnic’ is beautiful, I am sure, 
the chicken is so well done, and the young man 
offering apples to the children is very natural. 
To be sure, our engravings are not new ; but do 
you complain of the chromos ?” 

“ What's that, sister?” said the captain, rous- 
ing. “I think we must have a little hot punch. 
I thought you were going out to a party ?”’ 

“No, brother; Mrs. Granton’s party is for 
Thursday. Sarah does not care to go.” 

“Certainly she goes. Fish in the sea to be 
caught. Ain’t you a pleasant wall-flower for her, 
sister ?” 

“T never saw a wall-flower,” said Sarah. 

“That is because you have not been in Eng- 
land, my dear. But, please the pigs, we will go, 
and claim our noble kindred,” her father replied, 

winking at Aunt Lucy. 

“ Brother, what folly!” she began; but Sarah 
interrupted the impending dispute by giving an 
account of her meeting with the English traveller. 

“T wonder at his speaking to you,” remarked 
Captain Dorset. “I have sailed the high seas 
with Englishmen without learning the sound of 
their voices. When you docatch ’em fresh, they 
are uncommon. I fell into the hands of one at 
Calcutta ; my cargo was consigned to bis house. 
But, Lord! he is-dead these twenty years. Yes, 
Falmouth was a prime mau—sound from stem to 
stern.” 

Sarah, in passing Scylla, had fallen into Charyb- 
dis; Captain Dorset was repeating an oft-told 
tale,and Aunt Lucy now repeated an oft-asked 
question : 7 

“T wonder, brother, why you never heard from 
him, you were such very good friends ?”” 

“TI inquired of my shipmates; the firm was 
extinct. Falmouth was a man of respectable 
family, and married to a Welsh lady of fortune. 
I scarcely saw her; she was high, very high. 
Doubtless they returned to England. The children 
then, I know, were suffering from the climate.” 

“If the English had more sentiment—” said 
Sarah. “They can’t even play at it. Recollect 
Dickens on pure sentimental ground—” 

“ Novels,” groaned Aunt Lucy. 

“ There, there, sister, take your sippet of punch. 
It is bedtime for us; if the young one wants to 
sit up o¥er her stories, why should we bear her 
malice ?” 

“Oh, brother 

To bed 

And the captain looked to his door and shut- 
ters, and tottled off. Aunt Lucy felt compelled to 
retire ; for Sarah was already deep in her book. 
She was alone at last, and softly paced the silent 


room 


“I wonder what one’s motto should be?” she 
queried. “ All for Love, or Love for all? I am 
twenty-one, ridiculously comfortable, couldn’t get 
up an excuse to be melancholy; and yet, some- 
how, there is emptiness even in my comfort. 
Now this evening—well, I'll finish my book. 
Never, never shall I find a chance at heroism; 
never shall I come into any inheritance of grand 
emotions. My lot forbids.” 

She took a survey of herself in the glass, and 
for the life of her could not help thinking it a 
pity she should be alone when she looked so well. 


THE PARTY. 

Mr. Hugh Falmouth sorted his letters of intro- 
duction, and decided to present one at the busi- 
ness office of Mr. Granton, for the reason that he 
was half decided not to make any social or socie- 
ty connection, He made a mistake in selecting 
Mr. Granton, for he was captured instantly b 
that gentleman, and was received with so a4 


cordiality that he could neither refuse an invita-_ 


tion to dinner nor one to Mrs..Granton's party 
afterward. Hugh was happy to find nq young 
misses in the house, and could be free off the ‘in- 
tellectual full regimentals which he feltije' must 
wear in the presence of women, and he Was not 
ready yet for female idolatry. 


Thursday evening came, and at eight o'clock 
Sarah was deep in the second velume of 7'he 
Lives of the Painters. Aunt Lucy, dressed, sat 
fretting in her own room,and Captain Dorset 
maaan his evening pipe with that tranquillity 
which comes from the consciousness that some 
one is about to do your own unpleasant duty. 
When Aunt Lucy sailed down to reproach Sarah, 
he flew out at her as if she were not the one. 

“Tiresome Mr. Granton !” said Sarah. “I hope 
he will change his remarks to-night. I know all. 
about his sherry, and have long laid the unction 
of all his compliments to my soul. I shall make 
no effort to look my best. The everlasting old 
set, with their set phrases, I am sick of.” 

But she did try to look well, and succeeded. 
When she re-appeared, her father clapped his 
hands, and Aunt Lucy could not withhold a sniff 
of approbation. Her rich dark hair was rolled 
from her forehead in waves, and one rose placed 
in it; her dress was black lace over a green silk 
petticoat, the combination producing a cool, shady 
effect which became her vivid coloring. Some 
enamelled ornament was fastened round her neck, 
and she carried a pearl and lace fan. To please 
her father she displayed her foot, covered with 
an inch of slipper and a big rosette, and fanned 
herself out of the room with the grace of a Span- 
ish girl. 

When the carriage reached the door of the 
Grantons, Sarah observed that the whole front was 
one blaze of light. “ Being ‘invited to meet a 
few friends socially,’” she said, “ of course here 
is an immense crowd. I won't dance.” 

The street boys cried “ Hi! hi!” as she disap- 

red under the awning, and Aunt Lucy craned 
neck with a thrill of pride. “The Grantons 
are outdoing themselves,” she remarked. 

“ No—outdoing the Porter party of last week,” 
replied Sarah. 

Every floor was thrown open, and dancing was 
going on to music which made Sarah feel less 
censorious, and more like the young girl she was. 
“Good heavens!” she involuntarily exclaimed, 
“there’s my Lives of the Painters,” as she saw Mr. 
Falmouth gyrating in a dance. “He is not too 
lofty for the light fantastic.” 

He, on his part, supposed himself dizzy, com- 
ing round in the “ grand chain” and seeing Sarah 

ide by. She was lovely, he admitted, but love- 

iest at a distance, perhaps, considering her very 
abrupt style. 

“Has anything given way?” whispered Aunt 
Lucy, as they entered the drawing-room. 

Sarah was at once surrounded, and engaged in 
a lively conversation, which did not prevent her 
from keeping one sense in abeyance for the ap- 
proach of Mr. Falmouth. She knew that Mrs. 
Granton would play her best card for her. 

“My dear girl,” said that lady, “ you do not 
dance.” 

“T have made a vow,” replied Sarah. “ Lent, 
you know.” 

Aunt Lucy half opened her mouth at this pious 
announcement, but experience reminded ber iu 
time to shut it again. 

“Won't you break it for our guest, Mr, Fal- 
mouth? We are quite carried away with him. 
On the mother’s side there is noble blood—Welsh 
—and he is rich from his Indian connections, Mr. 
Granton is coming this way now with him. Exert 
yourself to be charming, my dear.” 

A look of amazement passed between Aunt 
Lucy and Sarah, and that was all. Mr. Granton 
approached, wiping beads of claret punch from 
his brow, and the introduction took place, to Aunt 
Lucy’s intense delight. The long-lost Falmouth 
—no, his son—in this country, brother John’s 
friend, and Sarah actually talking with him! 
Well, it was what we read of! She scrutinized 
him, and hated to fall a victim to Mr. Granton’s 
gallantry, who insisted on taking her off upon his 
arm, 

“T am happy to have an introduction in form, 
Miss Dorset,” said Mr. Falmouth, availing himself 
of a seat near her. 
have resolved to forego bisons for the present. 
Indeed, bearing your alliterative remark in mind, 
lam Jed to doubt their existence. Will you kind- 
ly advise mé?” 

“What a polite man!” she thought; “and ex- 
tremely presuming.” 

“The bisons will owe you a debt, Mr. Falmouth,” 
she said. 

“ A remarkably cool young lady, as I supposed,” 
was his comment. e 

“ How do these beasts tally wi 
Raed y with tigers, Miss 

“ According to Gordon Cumming, tiger-killing 
is a mushroom business. They cropped up in his 
way, and he toppled them over a dozen at a time. 
We say buffalo.” 

“Thank you. All travellers draw the long-bow. 
Englishmen are not to be trusted from home. I 
am constantly tempted to do the wildest things. 
How shal] I prevent some extraordinary act ?” 

There was a lurking, smile, and a confident one, 
in his expression, which made her believe-he was 
capable of just what he said.. She wondered why 
he was tugging at his glove so. He pulled it off, 
and put out his hand in so provokingly simple a 
manner that she was compelled to look. A deep 
scar scored it. 

“* When a scratch like this is accompanied by 
a hot breath blowing on you, and the horridest 
noise, one ceases to wonder at Cumming’s brag.” 

““Do tell me about it,” asked Sarah, instantly 
interested,.as all women are when anything hurts. 


He might have been aware of-this feminine truth, 


for he was not a vain man, nor-apt to speak of 
his achievements, but he was a little impressed 


4 this young aboriginal, so un-English every way. 
le 


felt like remaining where he was for, well, 
an indefinite period, and was already in his mind 


devising the way-and means to’ make himself her 


cavalier for the regidue of the evening, which was, 
alas! waning. -Sarah was occupied withthe recol- 
lection of her father’s story—visions of the old 
days in Calcutta lapsed through the pauses of 


“T trust I need no other. I 


‘ing wretches. Turn back, John, instantly. - Aunt, 
hide 
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their conversation like the notes of a long re. 

piece of music. But could two per. 
sons ever be such utter strangers? And, on the 
borders of a mere acquaintance even, what an 
ocean was between them—wider and more un. 
certain than the one he had lately crossed. “The 
band struck up a loud, explosive march, and 
Sarah suddenly turned her head toward him. ‘ If 
= made a gesture of surprise, she was not aware 
of it. 

“ What is up, Miss Dorset ?” 

“That is the supper march.” ‘ 

“So late?” 

He started to his feet, as he saw couples form- 
ing and marching away. 

“May I be your escort ?” he asked. 

Sarah rose, muttering Aunt Lucy’s name, but 
she took his arm and joined the rank and file. 
Mr. Granton’s significant nod at her gave her a 
pang of dread, and the sense of having had too 

ng a téle-d-téte with one gentleman. At this 
juncture Mr. Falmouth claimed her hand for the 
first dance after supper, and she declined it. He 
found a seat in the supper-room for her, and 
tragically asked what he should bring her. 

“Oh, Aunt Lucy, come here,” she called: 
“ Where have you been? Flirting dreadfully with 
you, Mr. Thornbury? Thank you, Mr. Falmouth ; 
anything you may be able to find me.” 

He disappeared in the cloud of men at the ta- 
ble, and when he came back, like Mother Hub- 
bard, he found Sarah laughing and talking with 
the said Mr. Thornbury. Without giving her re- 
gards to Mr. Falmouth, she took his offering, and 
continued with the villain Thornbury, the worst: 
specimen of an American he had yet seen. Aunt 
Lucy came to his rescue. She had observed the 
long conversation between him and Sarah, and 
took it for grantedthat Sarah had told the fa- 
miliar story of Captain Dorset’s acquaintance . 
with his father, and went to the heart of the 
matter at once. 

“ My brother will welcome you with great plea-* 
sure, Mr. Falmouth.” 

The blood rushed in a deep tide to Sarah’s pale 
face, and Aunt Lucy knew she had “ put her foot 
in it” somewhere. 

Mr. Falmouth, concluding it was the custom 
of the country, bowed. 

Aunt Lucy went on, d tely: “ With great 
pleasure he will meet the son of his old Calcutta 
friend, who was of such service.” ; 

“ Calcutta!” stammered Mr. Falmouth, 

Sarah attempted to cover things by saying té 
Mr. Thornbury, in a loud voice: “ Yes, I hate 
parties. Such ey cacy one gets of ideas of 
facts; they are a farce, a mere charade in ear- 
nest.” 

“Am I to understand, madam,” said Mr. Fal- 
mouth, with composure, “that a friend of my 
dear father’s lives in this city ?” 

He looked at Sarah with a curious, questioning 
expression. 

“Sarah,” said Aunt Lucy, sharply, “ have you 
left Mr. Falmouth in ignorance of the fact?” 

“] intrust the romance to you, aunt. As it 
was, Mr. Falmouth and I were quite busy with 
our ordinary conversation. Rome was not built: 
before the supper march sounded.” And rising 
she tapped her shoulder mischievously with her 
fan. She also gave Mr. Falmouth a pleasant bow, 
and walked away with the delighted Thornbury, 
who instantly disgusted her by asking who her 
sandy-haired friend was. 

Aunt Lucy, annoyed with Sarah, —— a 
friendly warmth toward Mr. Falmouth, as she 
explained the story to him, and the way they had 
discovered the counection. She ended by beg- 
ging him to waive all ceremony, and visit Cap- 
tain Dorset immediately. With a resolution not 
to enter the house till Miss Dorset herself should 
ask him, he thanked Aunt Lucy, hoped to meet 
her brother on the familiar terms he knew would 
suit his father, who had been dead some years. 
This Mr. Falmouth gave as the reason for-his 
own ignorance of the friendship. He aceompa- 
nied his mother to England, and never returned 
to India. Aunt Luey, in her excitement, did not 
remark that Mr. Falmouth said nothing of his 
mother’s silence regarding Captain Dorset; but 
the truth was, she had forgotten the whole affair. 
Mr. Falmouth made his adieux to Aunt Lucy and 
to the Grantons. As soon as he was gone, Sarah, 
declared she was dead tired, and the carriage was 
ordered up, 

“My dear,” said Aunt Lucy, as they got in, “IT 
have not remained here so late for my pleasure... 
It is awfully late. John must drive fast; I ‘dis- 
like being so far-up town at this hour.” 

“Mercy, aunt! what possible danger can there 
be?” said Sarah, letting down the window, rest- 
ing her arm on the edge, and putting out her head, 
for the air. She was exhausted, she further de- 
clared, with the combined seasoning of the sup- 
per, the concealed cigar smoke, and the choking 
perfumes. . 

“Mr. Falmouth is a superior young man,” re- 
marked Aunt Lucy, “though not very handsome, 
and I presume careless, for I observed that his 

coat was quite worn. Dear me! I wish we were 
‘at home.” | | 

Sarah made no reply; her chin rested on her 
hand still, and she was inhgling the outer air. dt 
was undeniably dark. They were passing down . 
a street near the river, where the lanrps were not 
frequent, and the house fronts were - blank atith, 
darkness. As the carriage swung round'a cor-: 
ner near a lantern-post she caught sight of a: 
figure walking leisurely, with his head bent, as 
if in thought. Behind him crept two men whose 
appearance startled her. At this instant John 
gave his horses a furious cut, and they dashed 
forward. | 

“If I ever saw danger,” Sarah cried, “I 
now. Mr. Falmouth is threatened by.those skalk- 

your face on the front seat.” Pi a 

Aunt Luev, wild with fright, protested against 

Sarah's order ; and John, hoping the old lady would 


 : Saran Dorset dropped her book and fixed her 
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carey the point, had checked the horses only. It 
was too dangerous, he averred, to interfere with 
rowcies ; besides, he guessed the policeman would 
eel and get off the box,” ordered Sarah. 
drive back myself. Coward 

. \Vell, miss, if we are all drowned in our beds,” 
excliimed John, who was scared, “I'll never be 
the one to complain.” And he wheeled his horses 
round, Whipping them, It was true, Mr. Falmouth 
. in great danger, and knew it. His back was 
- ‘he lamp-post, and he was‘in the act of turn- 
ing up his wristband. Sarah saw the act, and 
a tril of admiration went through her. Had 
there been time for speculation she would have 
poucered Upon this novel emotion. As the car- 
rae grated against the curbstone, she cried, in a 
‘lear voice, 

a There, father, didn’t I tell you so?” 

Tie wretches 

“(Get into the carriage, sir, for God’s sake!” 
entreated John. “There’s no time to be lost 
with such agang. They know you fora stranger.” 

Sarah opened the door, and Mr. Falmouth was 
too happy to spring in. He had lost his gloves, 
and although things had not come to an extrem- 
itv, his breath was very short and quick. Aunt 
Lucy, on the front seat, was in a panic still, and 
crvind. 

“ Don't, Aunt Lucy,” Sarah begged, a tremor 
in her own voice. “Itis allover. Come, give me 
credit ; for once I was not in a dreain; or, if I 
were, I have proved that you may trust to my in- 
stinets. I knew those men meant mischief.” 

Mr. Falmouth trembled in every fibre at the 
sound of her voice. He asked himself if he were 
really nervous, or had been frightened himself. 
As be did not speak, Sarah hurriedly continued, 

“The newspapers tell us these things often, 
but I never dreamed of os a real experience.” 

“ And how do you think J feel?” he asked at 
last, “to have incurred so dear a debt? Thdse 
scoundrels were London thieves; they knew me, 
and onee able to dispatch me, no ghost could 
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“his honor” till he fell asleep, without a thought 
or dream of what might be between his girl and 
the stranger beneath his roof—the stranger who 
at this moment was softly pacing his room, with 
a new and happy feeling at his heart, which 
made him tell himself he never was so at sea in 
his life, and never had so wonderful a feeling of 
love and home and peace as at this moment when 
the sun was rising in a burst of yellow glory 
above the fan-like cloudy rays of dawn. 
Stopparp. 


THE PERIODICAL OR SEVEN- 
TEEN-YEAR CICADA. 


_ Or all the numerous insect tribes no one spe- 
cies is more peculiarly North American or at- 
tracts more curiosity than the periodical cicada, 
otherwise known as the “ seventeen-year locust” 
(Cicada septemdecim L.). It will be particularly 
noticeable the present year, because there is to be, 
according to the chronology published, the con- 
junction of two extensive broods. 


aud central Illinois and nearly the whole State 
of Kentucky. They approach each other most in 
Georgia. 

The periodicity in the appeatance of this in- 
sect is so constant that the naturalist calculates 
as confidently on its future recurrence in a given 
month of a given year, for all future time, as the 
astronomer does on an eclipse or a transit on 
some particular day. There is something rather 
pleasant in the feeling that we may go back in 
mind to some particular day of a particular year 
in the past history of our continent, long before 
civilized man had discovered it, and feel perfect 
confidence that the woods rattled with the hoarse 
cry of this cicada in the month of June, very 
much as they are now doing. 

The habits of this insect are briefly given by 
me in the Western Farmers’ Almanac for 1878, 
from which I quote: 

“The appellation of ‘locust? was bestowed 
upon it by the early settlers of this country from 
an erroneous notion that it was identical with one 
of the ‘ plagues of Egypt’ recorded in Biblical lore. 
This idea took such forcible possession of the 
Puritanic mind that the shrilling of these in- 
sects was thought to be a prolonged and 
thireatening cry of ‘Pha-a-a-raoh!’ Its habits 
being entirely unknown in those early times, 
its sudden appearance in prodigious numbers 
at such long intervals naturally caused it to be 
regarded as a supernatural visitant sent for 
the twofold purpose of a plague and a warn- 
ing. Hence the popular superstition constru- 
ing the two W-like markings on the tips of 
the upper wings into a prophecy of ‘ war.’ 
Timid people may rest assured that they por- 
tend nothing, unless it be warm weather. The 
peculiar musical apparatus of the males may 
be likened to a pair of kettle-drums. These 
drums are formed of convex plates of a 
parchment-like substance, folded into fine 
plaits and located in cavities behind the 
thorax. Muscles are attached internally to 
these plates, by the contraction and relaxa- 


of rootlets, upon 
whose exudations 
and sap it sub- 
sists, penetrating 
deeper and deep- 
er into the earth 
in following their 
course. It has 
many times been 
found at a depth 
of from ten to 
twelve feet.” 

This cicada has 
many enemies, 
but none more 
striking than the 
large hornet or 
digger-wasp (Sé- 
zus grandis), the 
female of which 
stings, paralyzes, 
and buries it ina 
burrow beneath 
the ground a8 &@ Twig pune- healed 
future store of toned by the after the 
food for the pu cit re, 
young wasp. 

There are always reports, during the preva- 
lence of this cicada, of its stinging people; but 
the résearches of entomologists have shown pret- 
ty conclusively that all reports of such stinging 
are based on misapprehension, and are more Tike- 
ly caused by the hornet in question, which, kno k- 
ing against a person when fiving with her heavy 
burden, will naturally resent the impediment by 
using her sting. 

The popular appellation of “ locust,” applied to 
this cicada, has given rise to a good deal of con- 
fusion, and serves to confound it in the popular 
mind with the destructive locusts, or so-called 
grasshoppers, which ravage our crops. -These 
belong to the Orthoptera, an order of mandibulate 
insects. Reports of serious injury by these ray- 
enous pests, which belong to the same family 


tion of which the drum-heads are alternately _ a8 the locusts of Scripture, already come from the 
so sure of their prey that they were for joking, tightened-and loosened, the effect being a rap- Southeast and from California. But the cicada 
and asked for my watch and my gal’s ring.” Seventeen-year Cicada (Ctetda septemdecim, Linn.). #4 succession of shrill, rattling sounds. The is incapable of any such injury, as it belongs to 

Sarah glanced down at his hand. Obscure as_ A, ¢ of typieal form; ¢, d, genital hooks; g, singing ap- males only possess these musical organs, the the Homoptera, a haustellate suborder, and feeds 
the light was, she was convinced he wore no wo- aratus, B, s of the small form (cassinit); ¢,f, geuital females being absolutely mute—a fact which by suction, so that it can not devour vegetation. 


come from anywhere to tell the deed. They felt 


Colors.—( A) black, orange and orange-brown ; (3) black and orange. 


man’s ring. 

“And such English oaths,” he added, “ when 
they saw, before I did, your horses dashing up, I 
never heard, and I have been in Melbourne.” 

“ What a Providence!” murmured Aunt Lucy, 
endeavoring to smooth her disarranged flounces, 

“What a woman! what, a heroine!” he an- 
swered, in a low voice. 

And Sarah for the first time felt something 
more than merely a young woman. It was as if 
a vigorous and wholesome breeze had rushed 
through her being. 

“At our door,” she said, with a sigh, which 
meant so much that either a poem or a sermon 
might have been written upon it. “ Mr. Falmouth, 
vou will allow out man to drive you to your 
hotel,” 

“Of course,” said Aunt Lucy. “ You can but 
feel a shock, sir, and I shall be anxious to hear 
from you, Your reception in this country has 
been a remarkable one.” 

“Indeed, in more ways than one,” he replied. 
“Miss Dorset, will you permit me to”—he was 
about to say call at your house, but recollected 
his resolve in time—“ to—to thank you? Hea- 
vens, how futile words are, to be sure! I am a 
most unlucky stranger to you, I fear.” 

The front door opened suddenly, and Captain 
Dorset put out his head, covered with a silk skull- 


cap. 


“ What does this palavering mean ?” he called, * 


“Is the last chassey to be on the sidewalk? Sis- 
ter, I always knew you to be dissipated at heart 
regular rake.” 

“Oh, father,” cried Sarah, running up the steps, 
“we have had the most enormous adventure !””: 

‘ And, brother, we have found an old friend for 
you,” added the cunning Aunt Lucy, 

“ Every one of you come in, if it must be, horses 
and all,” said Captain Dorset. 

Sarah saw Mr. Falmouth’s hesitation, and di- 
vined it. “ Will you not pay your respects to 
uy father ?” she asked, gently. 

It is what | most wish to do—if you wish it.” 

“Come in, please; I believe it is not late yet.” 

“Oh no! by no means late for me.” 

Captain Dorset, in his long flannel dressing- 
sown, turning up the parlor gas, resembled a 
lively eel more than ever. He was on tiptoe 
with some kind of expectation, and called for the 
«venture. Of course when he diseovered that 
't was Mr. Falmouth, the son of his early friend, 
lie was delighted. He shook hands several times, 
ind said each time, “ For your dear father’s sake, 
young man.” He would not hear of Mr. Fal- 
‘iouth’s departure from under his roof that 
light, and Mr, Falmouth was persuaded to re- 
Hain, 

When they separated for the night, or rather 
inorning, for the east was tinged with gray, he 
«tid to Sarah, “ And this is the history of but one 

vening.” 

He offered her his hand; she took it, and felt 
« firm protecting pressure, and looked up. The 
ame vivid bl dyed the cheeks of both, the 
“wine bright flash came into the eyes of eacli, 
vid then they parted. While Sarah was unfast- 
“ning Aunt Lucy’s flowers and laces, in utter si- 
“nee, Aunt Lacy cried out, with the first and last 
‘uspiration she ever had: 

“Sarah, I do believe that. man was sent to 
America to be your husband. I feel it in my 
ones, and I feel it every way, and it will be a 
‘appy thing.” 

For a moment Sarah paused, and then replied, 

‘Aunt Lucy, I agree with you perfectly.” 
_ Then Aunt Lucy turned round, and the two 
volish women kissed each other, and there were 
‘ears in the eves of both. 

As for Captain Dorset, he “’poned his soul” and 


ooks. 


There is a voluminous literature on this insect, 
and a very full account of it was given by the 
present writer in his First Report on the Inaects 
of Missouri, just seventeen years ago. In that 
article it is made evident that, besides a number 
of broods requiring seventeen years for their 
under-ground development, there are others be- 
longing to a thirteen-year race or variety, which 
he called Cicada tredecim. | 

From the chronological record there given, the 
brood XXII. which is a seventeen-year brood, and 
which last appeared in 1868, will appear this 
summer on Long Island; at Brooklyn, in Kings 
County, and at Rochester, in Monroe County, New 
York; at Fall River, and in the southeastern 
portion of Massachusetts ; at Rutland, Vermont ; 
in Pennsylvania, Maryland, District of Columbia, 
Delaware, and Virginia; in northwestern Qhio, 
in southeastern Michigan, in Indiana, and Ken- 
tucky. 

This brood has been well recorded in the East 
in 1715, 1732, 1749, 1766, 1783, 1800, 1817, 1834, 
1851,and 1868. 

The other brood (brood VII.), which is a thir- 
teen-year brood, appeared last in 1872, and will 
occur in the southern portion of Illinois, in Kan- 
sas, Missouri, Georgia, Louisiana, Tennessee, and 
Mississippi. 

It will thus be seen that the cicada is to occur 
over an extended area, the seventeen-year brood 
covering a wedge-shaped track of country, having 
its widest border near its northern limit, and 
thence gradually narrowing toward the south, 
with its southern point reaching northern Geor- 
gia. The thirteen-year brood is located to the 
suuthwest of this wedge, and is much more lim- 
ited in extent. The relative areas of the two 
broods are indicated in the accompanying map. 
This gives only the localities which have been 
fully verified, though there are doubtless many 
other connecting points between the separated 


regions, 


was embodied in the lines of Xenarchus, 

*Happy the cicada lives, 

Since they all have voicelese wives.’ 
The body of the female is provided with a com- 
plicated piercer and ovipositor, consisting of a 
pair of tiny double-edged saws and a spear-point- 
ed borer, which plays between them. When not 
in use this instrument is 
folded into a longitudinal 
groove on the under sur. 
face of the abdomen. 
Both sexes have a sharp 
beak, or Aaustellum, with 
which they pierce the 
bark of shrubs and trees, 
and extract the small 
quantity of sap which 
constitutes their sole 
nourishment. 

“ The periodical cicada 
emerges from the ground 
and attains its wings 
during the latter part of 
May or early in June, in 
the latitude of the Mid- 
die States, the males usu- 
ally appearing several venteen-year Cica- 
females, and perishing show beak, a, and ovi- 
proportionally early. Im- positor, b, 
mediately after pairing, 
the females begin the laborious process of ovi- 
position, the result of which is the severe and some- 
times fatal summer pruning of our forest and 
fruit trees. With her ovipositor the female pene- 
trates the twigs of trees, and inserts therein two 
rows of eggs obliquely placed. The eggs are 
one-twelfth of an inch in length, of a pearl-white 
color, and taper at each end to an obtuse point, 
They hatch in abont six weeks, usually before 
the branch containing them breaks off. The 
newly hatched cicada is very active, its motions 


Colors.—Black, brown, and 
orange. 


_ resembling those of an ant. It soon casts itself 


fearlessly from the highest tree-tops, its insig. 


\ 
\ 
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Nors.—The visitations of the seventeen-year brood are indicated by dots; of the thirteen-year bruod by lines, 


The two broods would seem nowhere to over- 
lap and come in contact with each other, as they 
are separated by the whole extent of northern 


nificant weight admitting of its being wafted 
gently downward tothe ground. Impelled by in- 
stinct, it at once burrows under-grouad iu search 


The only injury it inflicts is by means of the oyi- 
positor, as the sawing and puncturing of the twigs 
of trees for oviposition almost invariably causes 
the tips of the twigs to break off or die. Its in- 
jury on young fruit trees is sometimes. very se- 
rious. C. V. Riney. 


JEFFERSON AND MADISON. | 


Montice.Lo, the home of Tuomas. JKFFERSON, 
in Albemarle County, near the University.of Vir- 
ginia, after its first owner's death became, after 
several changes of ownership, the property of 
Captain Levy, of the United States navy. Cap- 
tain Levy bequeathed it to the government of 
the United States for the education of the or- 
phans of naval officers. The government bemg 
legally unable to receive it, it became the property, 


first, of the State of Virginia, and then, after a - 


contest over the will, of the heirs of Captain 
Levy. It was confiscated by the Confederate 
government, and bought at public auction. by a 
Mr. Fickx.1n, of Virginia, who presented it to the 
State. After the fall of the Confederacy the 
property again reverted to the heirs of Captain 
Levy. This estate, which has had so uncommon 
a history, contains the Jerrerson burying-ground, 


_where the remains of THoMAs JeFFeRSON and many 


‘members of the family rest. The monument 
thet was erected over JerreRson’s grave by his 
grandson, THoMas J&FFERSON RaNnpoLpu, during 
the long period when the burying- ground was 
neglected was defaced, and the marble slab was 
broken, and finally carried away by relic hunters. 
The inscription on it was: | 

HERE WAS KURIED 


THOMAS JEFFERSON, 


AUTHOR OF 


THE DECLARATION 
or 
AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE, 


OF THE 


STATUTE OF VIRGINIA 
FOR 
RELIGIOUS FREEDOM, 


AND 
FATHER OF THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 
Born Apru. 2, 1743 0.8. | 
Diep 4, 1826. 


In 1882 a granite obelisk, on which is engraven 
the same inscription, was erected over the grave, 
with an appropiation of $10,000 made by Con- 
gress, and the burial plot was inclosed with an 
iron fenee. 

The University of Virginia, established Manch, 
7, 1825 (by act of the General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia, January 25, 1819), had Tuomas Jerrerson 
as its first Rector. The main building (with the 


rotunda) was built under Jerrerson’s personal | 


direction. He gave the institution at its birth 
such breadth of thought and excellence of meth- 
od that it at once became, and has since remaiued, 
the foremost educational institution south of the 
Potomac, and one of the foremost in America. 


Montpelier, which was the home of James Map. 
130N, is in Orange County, Virginia. It, too, has 
had a long succession of owners. The estate 
comprises more than one thousand acres, mnch 
of it covered with native growth of oaks, chest- 
nuts, elms, and cedars. The garden was laid off 
after the ground plan of the old Hall of the House 
of Representatives. The family burial plot is 


now in a state of neglect, the weeds and briers © 


making the monument to James Mapison almost 
inaccessible. The granite shaft over his grave 
bears the following inscription; . | 
MADISON 
Born Marcu 16, 1751. 
Diep June 28, 1836. 
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- when it will be unveiled with 


_ should have found such an 


864 


WARD'S “ PILGRIM.” 


Tue New England Society of New York, a body of much wight 
and silent potentiality, bethought it some time since that it would 
be a fitting and a graceful thing to give some visible and tangible 
sign of itself, to do something which should be an agreeable and 
symbolic expression of the ideas which as an association it is de- 

to cherish and perpetuate. To this end it was decided to 

erect in a suitable public place a piece of sculpture which should 

resent in an appropriate and artistic fashion some episode, 

neiple, or belief historically or typically identified with the be- 
ginning of New England. 

The idea of a statue of one of the company of the Mayflower 
presented itself, and it seemed to be a good one, and was adopted. 
Thereupon the committee of the New Engiand Society commis- 
sioned Mr. J.Q. A. Warp, 
N.A., to do a bronze statue 
of a Piigrim, not of any par- 
ticular Pilgrim, or of any one 
of the historic figures of that 
time, but a presentation of a 
personality belonging to the 
period and the spirit of the 

who moved in it. Mr. 

ARD went to work with 
much seriousness and enthu- - 
siasm, and his embodiment 
of the New England idea will 
be seen in Central Park on 
Saturday next, the 6th inst., 


the usual ceremonies. 

The American subject exe- 
cuted by the American sculp- 
tor does not always fill the 
soul with an abiding joy, or 
exalt the mind as a thing 
that is created of art might 
be expected to. In fact, our 
own Central Park is full of 
objects in stone and metal 
that are as depressing and as 
discouraging as may be. It 
has been the fate of an ap- 


thoroughly incompetent per- 
sons, sculptors of no train- 
ing or cultivation, and for the 


those who had to do with 
them. There -has been more 
to blush for in the practices 
and the productions of our 
so-called American sculp- 
tors, working at home or in 
Italy, than in all the short- 
comings of all the other art 
of the country put together. 
Mr-Warp's “ Pilgrim” is a 
very wholesome and encour- 
aging exception to an unfor- 
tunate rule. It is a large 
and honorable achievement, 
worthy of what it commem- 
orates, and more than wortliy 
of Mr. Waagn’s reputation 
and ambition as an artist. It 
is the best that he has done, 
the completest thing of all 
that he has executed, and it 
should be a very gratifying 
matter to the New England 
Society that its patriotic 
and creditable aspirations 


admirable fruition. 

Mr. Warp has conceived 
his First New - Englander 
sympathetically and intelli- 
gently, and out of that keen 
and instinctive insight into 
the conditions, religious, po- 
litical, and other, which cre- 
ated his necessities and his 
opportunity, and of which a 
knowledge is essential to a 

roper understanding of him. 

t is a simple figure, heroic in 
‘measurement, or nearly so, of 
a man of perhaps forty years 
ofage. He is standing in an 
easy, unconstrained attitude, 
one hand on the muzzle of 
an old Dutch wheel-lock and 
the other relaxed by his side. 
His costume is the conven- 
tional leathern jerkin of the 
time, loose knee- breeches, 
— boots of undressed 

ther with wide down-turn- . 
ed tops; a broad buckled 
girdle, with powder-horn and 
cartridge-cases slung from 
his shoulder ; and on his head 
a stiff, high-crowned, broad- 
brimmed hat. In the deep 
shadow of the last the face 
is lean, angular of outline, 
and clean shaven, the hair 
close cropped, ‘the mouth 
wide, thin-lipped, and firmly closed, the nose strong and large, and 
the eyes wide open, intent, and steadfast. The whole impression 
that it conveys is of the spirit of the New-England fashioning ; of 
a man of convictions, of unbounded resolution, of unswerving 
ace to his own ideas, and surcharged with anti-liturgy and 

t. 


It stands upon a granite pedestal about eight feet in height, 
with undressed sides and raised inscription, surmounted by four 
tablets in bronze bearing reliefs of proper relevance. One is the 
Mayflower, another a Bible with a sword thrust in it to mark a 
passage, and the remaining two are devoted to designs indicative 
of the aboriginal character of the new country and of the quality 
and aims and civilization of the colonists. W. ML. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
RAILROAD TRACKS IN BROADWAY. 


Baoabway from Union Square to the Battery was until lately 
the one inent thoroughfare of New York that had been kept 
absolutely free from the invasion of railroad schemes of all kinds. 
The only means for general travel afforded upon its roadway was 
the old-fashioned omnibuses which rattled and: bounded over its 
pavements, skilifully through the crowd of traffic teams 


to and from the ‘down-town ferries. But the horse-railway-pro- 
jectors have long had'a greedy eye upon this great channel of 
transit in lower New York. 

For years no new surface road could be constructed in the city. 
because there was a constitutional prohibition against special 
charters, and —— law had been provided. Last year a Gen-- 

i Act was finally passed. As soon as the act 


eral Surface 


i 
. 


“THE PILGRIM.”—Srarce sy J. Q. A. Warp. 


was fairly on the statute-book, these projectors directed their ef. 
forts to carrying ont their long-cherished scheme. Obtaining the 
consent of property owners was a slow and uncertain process, and 
no thorough effort was made to that end, but application was 
promptly made for the consent of the local authorities, consisting 
for this purpose chiefly of the Board of Aldermen. This was 
obtained, not without a contest which involved some scandalous 
charges of corruption, but with it strict conditions were laid down. 
The company was to pay $40,000 a year for its privilege, in addi- 
tion to the percentage of receipts required by law; it was to keep 
the pavement in order between and adjacent to the tracks, and 
keep it clear of ice and snow; and the company had entered into 
& contract to insure the removal of the omnibuses, and made ar- 


‘the head of lower Broadway, at Fourteenth Street, 
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accompanying conditions, the enterprisi rojectors obtai ; 
commission from the Supreme Court to sntike the question pl 
sent in behalf of the people. A long investigation resulted i, 
favorable report, and this, in spite of strong Opposition, w». 
confirmed, one member of the bench dissenting.” Still a moti... 
for a stay of proceedings pending appeal field the scheme .,, 
check, but on Saturday, May 23, this was dismissed, and al! legal 

obstacles were out of the way. | 
That very night, at six o’clock,a large gang of gir attacke| 
and never <i, 
an invading force with a similar purpose make such rapid cag 
One squad tore ‘up the pavement for the down-town track, adva:). 
cing rapidly from: block to block; another laid the stringers; 
third followed, fastening the 
: rails upon them; and a fourth 
‘came speedily after, rep|a- 
cing the pavement im work. 
man-like fashion. When one 
track was laid half a dozen 
blocks, the same process was 
begun on the other, the two 
advancing at an interva) 
would permit ‘a continuity of 
. travel between the gangs of 
 Workmen. Thus in double 
Tine the railroad army pro- 
; ceeded toward its goal at the 
Battery at-the rate of almost 
quarter of a mile a day. A 
lear is allowed for complet- 
the: road, but less than a 
month will suffice at the rate 
Of progress at which it was 
-and soon. horse-cars 
; will for the first time be seen 
making their way through the 
busiest and most erowded 

thoroughfare in merica. 


STRIKING AN 
ICEBERG. 


Tae Inman steam-ship City 
y Berlin narrowly eseaped 
estruction last week while 
making her way through the 
fogs that.rise over the Banks 
of Newfoundland. For six 
days she had been favored 
with perfect weather, but as 
she drew near the coast, on 
the evening of Monday, the 
18th, thick mists enveloped 
her. She was then on the 


Sas 7 southern edge of the Great 


Bank, and directly in the 
track of the drifting ieebergs 
that make a passage in that 
pegilous in the 
| At half past 
ree ®’clock on Tuesday 
(morning, while movibg slow- 
ly, she struck an iceberg 150 
feet high that loomed up out 
of the fox so suddenly that 
the signal to reverse the en- 
gines could not be given be- 
fore the collision took place. 
The blow tore away the steam- 
ship’s heavy bowsprit, with 
ten feet of her stem and part 
of the adjoining deck, but as 
she was not injured below 
the water-line, the vovrage 
was resumed, and completed 
without much delay. 1 
If the steam-ship had been 
pushing forward through tle 
fog at ordinary speed, it is 
not probable that many «f 
her 1423 passengers woul: 
have gurvived to tell tle 
world how the City of Berlin 
went down. If she had not 
had an overhanging bow, and 
carried a massive bowsprit, 
the collision, even at tlie 
speed with which she . was 
moving, would surely have 
part of the forward 
end of: her bull belew the 
water-line, and in this way 
might have sent her .to the 
bottom. The passengers were 
fortunate in pens on a steam- 
er carryi vy projecting 
wood - cok forward . that 
served. to break the force of 


deserving of praise if he had 
been moving more slowly, or 
if he had passed the Banks 
at a lower latitude, for a ves- 
sel proceeding at the rate 
which caution and prudence 
demanded would not have suffered so severely from collision with 
ayy iceberg that was, as he says, not moving at all, and the charts 
for the month showed that icebergs could be aveided only by 
using a route many miles to the southward,. The collision is said 
to have oceurred in latitude 43° 30’, and i had been re- 
ported as far south as 41°. Six days earlier the Oily of Richmond, 
of the same: line, had passed no less than seventy icebergs in lati- 
tude 42° 14’, and other steamers had found scores of them—some 
of enormous size—in the same region. If there had never been 
any loss of life on the Banks or in the waters off the coast to the 
southward, these facts might not deserve so much attention, but 
every one can recall an appalling list of collisions and wrecks that 
have sent thousands of human beings to watery graves there. 
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public sculptures in this 
country—and the war was ™ 
prolific of such memorials— oN ‘} 
to fall into the hands of 
. 
most part vulgar pretenders | , 
in art, trading upon the. in- 
experience and ignorance of (2) | 3 
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; : — the blow and to protect the 
| oo = = hull, and in being in the care 
+4 — - = — of a commander who would 
4 not drive his vessel at full 
, speed through the fog for 
a the sake of. shortening tlie 
/ trip bya few hours. But le 
sy would have been. still more 
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THE ANNUAL PARADE OF THE NEW YORK POLICE, MAY 27.—Draww sy T- pe Tuutstrup.—[Szz Pace 366.] 
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THE POLICE FORCE OF NEW 
YORK. 


Nine-renras of the residents of New York 
know very little about the police force of the city. 
They occasionally meet patrolmen on duty, and 
from time to time they hear and read more or 
less about the political leanings and affiliations 
of the Commissioners, and the short-comings of 
a few black sheep who have been admitted to 
the uniformed rank and file. Too often it hap- 
pens that in this way a citizen gets an impres- 
sion about the character of the force that is in- 
accurate and unjust. He forgets that where there 
is one black sheep there are five hundred who are 
doing their duty for very moderate pay, and faith- 
fully standing, day after day and night after 
night, between him and the law-breaker. In 
his: haste he does not give weight to the fact that, 
while the faithless policeman’s evil deeds attract 
his attention because they are, very properly, de- 
sctibed and commented upon in public, the daily 
labors and risks and good deeds of the faithful 
five hundred make no impression because they 
are regarded as matters of course. He would 
not measure all the officers of the United States 
army by the standard of an occas’onal colonel or 
major who has fallen, but he ‘s sometimes in- 
clined to make the entire rank and file of the po- 
lice force suffer in his estimation for the mis- 
deeds of a worthless scoundrel who has bronght 
upon his uniform disgrace which his companions 
keenly feel. 

Those who have not given the policemen of 
New York the credit they deserve should see 
them in their annual parade. Then, for the first 
time, they may understand what warrant there 
is for the phrase, “the finest police force in the 
world.” No one could have seen the patrolmen 
and their officers marching up from the Battery 
on Wednesday, May 27, without feeling that their 
bearing and appearance called for respect as well 
as admiration. The ranks were filled from end 
to end with men in the full vigor of manhood— 
men of sound and active brain, whose bodies ex- 
hibited abundant evidence of health and excep- 
tional -pliysical strength. The officers, many of 
whom are known far beyond the limits of this city | 
as men of rare ability in their calling, see 
worthy’ leaders of the rank and file. 

These 1400 sturdy marchers, with as many more 
who were on duty throughout the glity, were the 
men who made more than 7 arrests last year 
in New York, protected the rty and lives of 
hundreds of thousands of citizens, and preserved 
order, This little army costs $3,500,000 a year, 
and its soldiers are not overpaid. It is the most 
useful army of ite size in the world. And those 
whom it protects should strive te maintain its 
efficiency and guard its. good name by keeping 
scoundrels out of its ranks, and providing for it 
worthy supervisors and commanders. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


AS A REFRIGERANT DRINK IN FEVERS. 
De. C. H. 8. Davis, Meriden, Coun., eays: “I have 
used it as a pleasant and cooling drink in fevers, and 
have been very much pleased with it.”—{ Adv.) 


POOR FELLOWS! 
Prosrraten, debilitated, enfeebled, 
they were hardly worth picking up. would 
hardly give the toss of a bright penny for a chance of 
a choice between life and death. Bat even euch for- 
lorn people can be renewed by the use of Brown's 
Iron Bitters. It vitalizes the blood, tones the nerves, 
am! renovates the system. Mr. Isaac C. Weed, Burr's 
Mills, O., says, “I used Brown's Iron Bittere for gen- 
eral weakness, and it helped me greatly.” —[ Adv.) 


“That Mise Jones is a nice-looking girl, ian’t she ?” 

** Yes, and she'd be the belle of the town if it waan’t 
for one thing.” 

* What's that ?” 

“She has catarrh so bad it ie nnpleasant to be near 
her. She has tried a dozen things and nothing hel 
her. Iam sorry, for I like her, but that doesn’t m 
it any less disagreeable for one to be around her.” 

Now if ehe had used Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy, 
there wonld bave been nothing of the kind said, for tt 
will cure catarrh every time.—{Adp. } 


Tnr fattening, healing and strengthening qualities of 
Scott’ Emulsion of Cod Liver Oil with 
is known by millions who have been benefited it, 
and is attested by the medical profession thronghout 
the world. It is almost a specific for consumption and 
wasting diseases. Send for four ounce — Free, 
except express charges. Address, Soorr & Bownz, 
132 Suuth Sth Ave., New York.—{ Adv. } 


BURNETT'S COCOAINE, 
Tax Best and Cheapest Hair Dressing. It killa dan- 
druff, irritation, and promotes a vigorous growth 
of the Hair. Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are invari- 
ably acknowledged the purest aud best.—{ Adv.) 


Ancostvna Birrrns, the world-renowned appetizer 
and invigorator, imparts a delicious flavor to all 
drinks and cures diarrheea, fever and ague. 
Try it, but beware of counterfeit. Ask your grocer 
or your druggist for the genuine Angostura, mann- 
factured by Dr. J.G. B. Sizexet & Sons.—{ Ado. } 


TO THE LADIES. 
and Guay Hare tarned to its Natura. Conor by 
De. Tomas’ Venetian Lixiwenr. 
‘arranted Pearscorzy Sold all d 
NY fade) 


gists. 25 and 50c. Depot, 42 Murray St., 


Coooa, while it ie the most healthful, strengthening, 
the ‘cal, 


ocoa preparations have been 
ve 8 
and excellence for more than one hundred yam 


Seep your furs and seal-skins for alterations and 
repairs to ©. C. Suave, Farrier, 103 Prince St. Furs 


eumier in cedar-lined 
against all Moderate charges.—(A 
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A “trial package” of Biliousine will be sent by 
mail to any address upon receipt of a two-cent post- 
stamp. Biliousine ie a snre cure for Pree, 
Hendache, Constipation, Indigestion, Heartburn, 
Stomach, Liver plaint, and Malaria Sxow & 
Eaurz, Providence, R. L—{ Adv.) 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mas. Wiestow's Soornae Srevur should always be 
used for children teething. It soother the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrbexa. 2c. a bottle.—[Adv.)} 


Srurrretme cnred by Bates’s Applinnces. Description 
sent by Ave., N. ¥.-[Ade.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Happiness 


results from that true contentment which 
indicates perfect health of body and mind. 
_ You may possess it, if you will purify and 
invigorate your blood with Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla. E. M. Howard, Newport, N. H., 
writes: “I suffered for years with Scrof- 
ulous humors. After using two bottles of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, I 


Found 


great relief. It has entirely restored me to 
health.” James French, Atchison, Kans., 
writes: “To all persons suffering from 
Liver Complaint, I would strongly recom- 
mend Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I was afflicted 
with a disease of the liver for nearly two 
vears, when a friend advised me to take 
this medicine. It gave prompt relief, and 
has cured me.” Mrs. H. M. Kidder, 41 
Dwight st., Boston, Mass., writes: “For 
several years I have useii Ayer’s Sarsa- 

la in my family. I sever feel safe, 


iz At Home 


without fit. As a liver medicine and 
general purifier of the blood, it has no 
equal.” Mrs. A. B. Allen, Winterpock, 
Va., writes: “‘My youngest child, two 
years of age, was taken with Bowel Com- 
plaint, which we could not cure. We tried 
many remedies, but he continued to grow 
worse, and finally became so reduced in 
flesh that we could only move him upon 
a pillow. It was suggested by one of the 
doctors that Scrofula might be the cause 
of the trouble. We procured a bottle of 


AYER’S 


Sarsaparilla 


and commenced giving itto him. It surely 
worked wonders, for, in a short time, he 
was completely cured.” 
Sold by all Druggists. 
Price $1; Six bottles, $5. 
Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, 
Maas., U. 8. A. 


Pr MILK 
MILEMAID BRAND. 


kitohen purposes. Better for babies than 


t 
Wright’s New Map and Guide to Kan- 


sas City—the most rapid! 
H. T. WRIGHT, 726 Mai 


Durham System (screw-joint) 
used at Pamphlet 
free. Durham House 
® Co., 160 West 27th 8t., N. ¥. 


SUMMER-RESORT GUIDE 


Sent Free. Address A. V. H. CanpPenrsr, 
Gen’l Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Burt’s Shoes. 


SEND TO 


E.D. BURT & CO., 


287 Fu.ton Brovarrn, N.Y., 


and Price-list. Goods 


Weekly. 
To Hmbroider 
CRAZY 


Get Bearx & factory ends,calied Waste 
.. 40 cts. will buy one ounce, which would 


Em 

in Skeins. All silk and beantifu 
colors. Designe fur 100 styles of Crazy Stitches enclosec 
in each package. Send 40 cts, in stamps or postal note 
to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 
SILK CO., 621 Market 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


EY NEWARK NEWJERSE 
SOLD RETAIL AT ALL DRUG STORES. 


VICTOR HUGO. 


Victor Hugo and his Time. 


By Autrrep Baxpov. Illustrated with 120 Draw- 
ings by MM. Emile Bayard, Clerget, Fichel, 
Jules Garnier, Gervex, Giacomelli, Ch. Gosselin, 
Jean-Paul Laurens, Lix, Olivier Merson, H. 
Meyer, Ed. Morin, Scott, Vogel, Zier, &c., and 
a great number of Drawings by Victor Hugo, 
engraved by Méaulle. Translated frem the 
French by Exten E. Frewer. pp. 276. 8vo, 
Ornamental Cloth, $2.50. Also, 4to, Paper, 
25 cents. 


Ninety- Three. 
A Novel. By Vicror Hveo. Translated by 


Frank Lez Benepicr. pp. 356. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1.75; 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


The Toilers of the Sea. 


A Novel. By Vicror Hueco. With Two Illus- 
trations by Gustave Dort. pp. 156. 8vo, 
Cloth, $1.50; 8vo, Paper, without illustra- 
tions, 50 cents. 


The History of a Crime: 


The Testimony of an Eye-Witness. By Victor 
Hvueo. Illustrated. 4to, Paper, 10 cents. 


Published by HARPER &4 BROTHERS, New York. 


&@™ Sent, d, to any part of the United States or 
on receipt of price. 


ekirn and blood diseases, 
and Cutioura Soap, an exquisite Sk 


the ow Skin Cure, 
in ntifier, exter- 
y, and Curtovoga Rrso.vant, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, Internally, are infallible. Absolntely pure. Sold 
every where. , Currovr|a, S0c.; Soar, Re- 
souvent, $1. Porras Duve ax» Carmioat Co., 
t@™~ Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.”’ 


THE COMPLEXION MASK. 
(Patrentep Sxpr. 4, 1877.) 

the Parfumerie Monte Christo, of 
ishea, effaces unsightly wrinkles, and 
gives the 


$#2.00, complete. M 
same. L. SHAW, 54 West 14th Street, near 
Macy’s, omly depot, New York. 


. 


DON'T BUY AN ATLAS 


ew Complete Illustrated Indexed $5.00 
Atlas of the World, 0 pages. Agents Wanted in 
every county. Write for Cireulars to 
Gartoup Watson, 278 Pearl Street, New York. 
or, R. A. Tenney, 88 Lake Street, Chicago, II). 


Qu ILTS, | 


Ext 1.00, 


VOLUME XXIX,, NO. 14°; 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
NEW BOOKS. 


VERSION OF THE OLD TEST 
In Four Volumes, Pica, 8vo, Cloth, Red Edu. 
$10.00. Sent, pustuge prepal to any address | 
rice. (Un y and type 
raph h Harper's Ame 
AT THE RED GLOVE. A Novel. 
C.S. pp. 946. 19mo, ¢ 


» 
Cloth, 1.50. (1)... 
History.” 


IV. 

LORD BEAOONSFIELD’S HOME LETTE 
Home Letters Written by the late Earl of Beac« ~~ 
fivid in 1880 and 1881. Ilinstraied. No. 6 of Harpe's 
Handy Series. 16mo, Paper, % cents. 

Vv. 


DEMCORATIO GOVERNMENT. A Stndy of 
tice, By Ausert Srioxnxy, Author of True 
Republic.”” pp. 170. 1%mo, Cloth, $1.00, 


DIET FOR THE SIOK. A Treatise on the Valuc< 
of Foods, their Application to Special Conditions «/ 
Health and and on the Best Methods .( 
their P: tion. Mre,. Mary F. Hewprrsys. 
Author of * Practical Cooking and Dinner Giviny.’ 
Ia-trated. pp. x., 284. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 

VIL. 

“BOOTS AND SADDLES;” Life in Dakota wit) 
General Custer. By Mre. Evizaperu B. Cusrexn. 
With Portrait of General Custer. pp. 312. imu, 
Extra Cloth, $1.50. 


I, 
OATS OR WILD OATS? Common-sense for You): 
Men. By J. M. Buoxuny, LL.D. pp. xiv., 306. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF HENRY TAYLOR. 1!) 
Two Volumes. Vol. L, pp. x., 807; Vol. LI., pp. viii., 
287. Svo, Cloth, $8.00. > 


LIVES OF GREEK STATESMEN: Solon —The- 
mistokles. By the Rev. Sir Gronaz W. Cox, Bart., 
M.A., Author of “‘Myth of the Aryan Natious,” 
&. pp. xx., 228. i6mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 

XL 

BISHOP SIMPSON’S SERMONS. Sermons of the 

Rev. Matthew Simpson, D.D., LL.D., late Bishop of 

the Methodist Episcopal Church. Edited by the 

Rev. Grorax R. Cravoxs, D.D. pp. x., 454. Svo, 

Cloth, $2.50. 


IL 
FLY-RODS AND FLY-TAOKLE. Snggestions as to 
their Manufacture and Use. By Henry P. We:.:2. 
— pp. 364. Post 8vv, Dlumivated Cloth, 


VIRGINIA COOKERY BOOK. By Mary Srvarr 

Sairs. pp. xviii., 352. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 
XIV. 

AMERICAN POLITICAL IDEAS, Viewed from the 
Standpoint of Universal By Joan Fisker, 
Author of *‘The Destiny of Man.” pp. 158. 12mv, 

Cloth, $1.00. +e 

HARPER'S GUIDE TO BUROPE. Harper's Hand- 
Book for Travellers in Europe and the East. By 
W. Ferames. With Maps and Plans of 
Cities. Twenty-fourth Year (1885). In Three Vo!- 
umes. 12mo, Leather, Pocket-book form, $3.00 per 
vol. The volumes sold separately. 

XVL 

HOME STUDIES IN NATURE. By Mary Treat, 
Author of “Cha on Ania,” &c. Llustrated. 
pp. 244. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 

XVIL 

STORMONTH’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. A Dic- 

vlogical, a ana : em ng Scien- 
tife and wther Te Familiar Terms 
and a Copious Selection of Old English Words. Ly 
the Rev. Jamxs Pronunciation 
Carefully Revised by the Rev. P. H. Pux.r, M.A. 
1284. Imperial 8va, Cloth, $6.00; Lialf 

1, $7.00; Full Sheep, $7.50. 

XVIII. 

THE ADVENTURES OF JIMMY BROWN. Writ- 
ten by Himeelf and Edited by W. L. Atpxs, Anthor 
of “ The Moral Pirates,” “* The Cruise of the Ghox?,” 
“The Cruise of the Canoe Club,” “The Canoe anid 


the Flying Proa,” &c. Tlustrated. 236. 
“ Harper's Young Peupie 


xIx 


GEORGE BLIOT’S LIFE, Related in her Letters nnd 
Journals. Arranged and Edited by her Husband, 
J.W.Caross. Poriraits and Illustrations, In Three 


Volames, pp. 1088, 12mo, Cloth, $8.75. (Uniform 
Library Edition” of George Klivt's 


HARPER'S HANDY SERIES. 


INITIAL ISSUES: 


1. THAT TERRIBLE MAN. By W. E. Norrie... 
——* IN LONDON. By a Foreign Resi- 
'S HOME LETTERS 


6. LORD BEACO 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


LATEST ISSUES. 


oTs 
48. Lester's Secret. By Cecil Hay.......--- on 
400, The Shadow of a Gime? By Hall Caine — 20 


461. A Week of Passion; or, The Dilemma of Mr. 
George Barton the age By Edward Jenkius. 20 
462. Lazarus in London. By F. W. Robinsen..... 20 
= = Russians at the Gates of Herat. By Chas. ” 
464. On the Fo’k'sle Head. By W. Clark Russell. 15 
465. Ougtate Brand of the Centipede. By H. A. Wize, 
U.S.N. Illastrated 


M. EB. Braddon. ........-------- 


The above works sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any 
part of the United Canada, on receipt af privé. 
Cavratoour sent on receipt of ten cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


warded by mail 
or express L 
All orders 
will receive 
prompt atten- 
STUDENT'S BOOCLESIASTICAL HISTOR 
e Ages: with a Sammary of th ormati 
GCLD MEDAL, 1878. Centuries XI. to By Reformat 
lastrated. 700. i 
& BAKER form with Student's Ece 
Breaktast Part L Illustrated. 12mo, Clot 
Warranted absolutely pure TENT 
Cocoa, from which the excess of => 
Oil has been removed It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed NICH as 
wh with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, . 
cal, costing less than one cent 
| cup. It is delicious, nourishing, J VL. 
|  . strengthening, easily digested, and 
j admirably adapted for invalids as 
| well as for persons in health. 
Seld by Grocers everywhere. 
| BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
| 
| IX. 
| 
| 
| 
if 
G g “fe 
CA 
Fos Ciransine tus Sain and of Birth Hu- 
. mors, for allaying Itching, Barni Inflammation, 
=— 
: Eeonomical and convenient for all 
. Col., New Mex., Tex., or any State or 
Onn Cent Cor.—W. Baxer & Co.'s 60 WEST 
ng city in -5.— Stepn 
pare snd le recommented by eminent | | 
i ans for its nutritive qualities, and is unsur- 468. Diana of the Croseways, By George Meredith. - 
469. wixt My Love an 
270, Victor Hugo and his Time. By Alfred Barbou. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


A NICE RECEPTION FOR LIBERTY. 
Attorney-General Gartanp declares that tourists as well as 8 immigrants are subject to the 


head-tax of fifty cents. 


LINEN 


Writing Papers. 


Ir vou want A Day Boox maps, 

lr YOU WANT A JOURNAL MADE, 

you want A CasH Book MADE, 

ly you WANT A LEDGER MADE, 

YOU WANT A R&SCORD MADE, 

you want A Cueck Book MADE, 

you A SALas Book MADE, 

you WANT PAPER For CORRESPONDENCE, 


Ir vou want Parser ror Bitt Heaps, 
Ir vou want FoR ANY PURPOSE, 


ASK YOUR STATIONER OR PRINTER 


ror “‘LINEN’’ PAPER MADE BY 


CRANE BROTHERS, 
WESTFIELD, MASS., 


AND TAKE NO OTHER. 
Usep BY ALL STATIONERS. 
Usep sy ALL 
Usxp sy ALL LiTHOGRAPHERS. 
Usew’ sy ALL Printers. 

Sotp By ALL Parser Dea.ers. 


It has received the HIGHEST AWARD at four 


papers may be known 
our 


SAUCE 


(THe WORCESTERSHIRE) 
Imparts the most delicious taste and zest to 


SOUPS, 
| 
at WORCESTER, 
May, 1861. HOT & COLD 
the moat ¥ RAREBITS, 
ae. 


Signature is on every bottle of the genuine, 
JOHN DUNCANS’ SONS, N. Y., 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
SPECIAL NOTICE 


TO READERS OF 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


akperR’s Bazar may be had for the years 1882, 

1883, and 1884. Those wishing to complete their 

- file will please send in their orders promptly. 

to keep the back numbers of 

tcals for three years only. 


Luis Park,Col., tagby irrigation, safe safest 


FR E Wat sure 


Co., Denver,Col. 


RUCS and DECORATIONS 
Finest Ea East India Tea’ One Dollar Ib. 
T. T.0. 28 West 23d St., New York. 


cnold 
Co 


CLOTH NOVELTIES. 


We are exhibiting a fine line of Imported 
Plain and Fancy Suiting Cloths suitable for 
Ladies’ and Gentlenien’s wear. Choice styles 
in Fancy Striped and Checked Cassimeres 
for “Gladstone” Jackets. New Designs and 
Colorings in Fancy Batiste Suiting Cloths. 

Also, just received, an additional invoice 
of “Anderson’s” Zephyr Ginghams and 
Fancy Printed Cotton Satteens. 2 


K 19th ét. 


Invaluable for the Freshness and 


CHARLES FAY, 


Perfumer, 
9 RUE DE LA PAIX, 


Prepared wi 
Sold by the Fae Trade 


SOLE AGENTS FOR U. S. 

R. D. WARBURG & Cie- 
G. BOSSANGE, Agent, 

476--478 Broome street, New York. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. Finest and chea 
Stock for Soups, Made 
Annual Sale, 8,000,000 jars. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 

OF MEAT. An invaluable tonic. “Is a success 
and a boon for which nations should feel grate- 
ful.”—See “* Medical Press,” Lancet,” &c. 

Genuine only with the fac-simile of Baron Liebi 
Signature in Bine Ink acroes the Label. : 
title “Baron Liebig” and photograph having 
been largely used by dealers with no connection 
with Baron Liebig, the public are cage eye that 
the Liebig Company alone can offer the article 
with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of genuineness. 


LIEBIG EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of ali Storek 
and Chemists. Sole A mts for the Bunited States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO., 9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, England. 

Sold wholesale in New York b Bre P. SMITH, 
PARK & TILFORD, ACKE n MERRAL & CON- 
DIT, McoKESSON & ROBBINS, THURB WHY- 
LAND, & CO., FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO., W. H. 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


700 ALBUM VERSES. 


This Rook contains 760 Choice Gems and Prees, suitable 


paces ts; cloth, 30 cents. Stamps 
O OGIL wai ieee Now York. 


Meat Flavoring 
and Sauces. 


TEN 


REPAIRS.” 
Turn the Rascals in. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
SIR HENRY TAYLOR, 


K.C.M.G., 
AUTHOR OF “PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE.” 


Two Volumes. With Portrait. Vol. L, pp. x, 308; Vol. IL, pp. viii, 288. 8vo, 
Oloth, $3 00, : | 


- The following are among the notable persons who figure in the Author’s reminiscences: 


Scott. John 8. Mill. : Lord Macaulay. 
Wordsworth. Mr. Gladstone. Sir Robert Peel. 
Carlyle. Earl Grey. Lord Palmerston. - 
Southey. Earl Russell. Bishop Wilberforce. 
Tennyson. Charles Greville. | Archbishop Whately. 
Sydney Smith. Hyde Villiers. Cardinal ning. 


SOME PRESS NOTICES. 


There can be little donbt that Sir Henry Tay- 
lor’s volumes will take a permanent place 
among similar contributions to a most intereat- 
ing department of literature. They possess all 
the qualities which should entitle such a work 
to claim a lasting reputation. The position of 
the writer as an author, a public servant, and in 
— and private life’ has been a remarkable 

a some parts of his career may be re- 

ed as almost unique in their peculiarity.— 


Review, London. 


Readers of these volumes will find in them a 
profusion of interesting anecdotes about famous 
men of two, if not three generations. .. . The 
two volumes are welcome additions to the store 
of and autobiographical literature 
which has come to be so exceptionally plentiful 


and instructive during the past two or three 
years.—Atheneum, London, 

No English autobiography with which we are 
acquainted is comparable with Sir Henry Tay- 
lor’s book in respect of ag ery sincerity, and 
candor. With a modesty that is never strained 
or misplaced, with a frank recognition of his 
own earnest efforts to do ae things, 
and a just appraisement of the measure of suc- 
cess attending them, without the faintest indi- 
cation of a wish to disparage the taleats or the 
triumphs of other men, or to depict himself as 
greater or bettér than he was, the author, in his 
green old age, tells the story of a busy, useful, 
and interes 
honor, and wilf leave behind it fruitage of a rare 
and sterling sort.—J. Sun. 


Pustisnep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yonrx. 
The above work sent, carriage paid, to any part of the United States or Canada, on resto of tha price 


STEEL 
PENS. 


/ESTERBRODK 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 136, 333, 161, 
For Sale by all Stationers. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works: Camden, N, J. 26 Joha St,, New York. 


and CANOES, 


ALSO ALL KINDS OF 


‘LAPSTREAK BOATS. 
We build to order anything in the boat line. 
THOS. KANE & CO., (BOX ©. 


_ 137 and 139 Wabash Ave., te 


Gib 
CELECT A A SUMMER Soo FROM 20M THE MYRIAD 
resorts described in 
AND RAMBLES ON TIE 


ERIE,” a handsomely illustrated 
book, giving all necessary Copies {ree 


en by mail or in 
INO. N. ABBOTT, 
General Agent, 
21 Cortlandt 8t., N. Y. 


REMOVED 129:-FIFTH AVE 


W cate COLLEGE OF 


VANIA, North Coll <3 2ist St., Philadetphia. 

36th Seasion opens lat, 1898, A three years’ 

course of is given in Winter and 
ring Terms BODLEY’ Dean 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 00 


ii Awe W KEKLY + 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR 400 
HARPER'S YOUNG PROPLE................. 


2 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE ~ 
(One Number a week for 52 weeka)......... 
HARPER'S HANDY SERIES Number A 
week Ger GB 15 00 
Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada. 


Remittances should be made Post-Office M 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of oe Address — 


HARPER & BROTHERS, F Franklin Square, N, Y. 
a@- HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 


and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Te 
Cents in Postage Stamps. 


life, which has had its share of | 


od 
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Ir you WANT Parser ror Note Heaps, 4 
4 
pe by the Japanese Cranes, which are | 
are in water-mark in each sheet. 
Send for sample books. ‘ 
| 
Beauty of the Complexion | 
and the SKIN. 
Oclebrated Paris. | 
RICE. POWDER. | 
Ci, 
NATIONAL WOOD 
ish 
THE CELEBRATED 
g 
VARACINE BOATS * 
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